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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
ROBERT DALRYMPLE. 


SON DRY shouts startling the night air, combined with the dask 
ing up of horsemen, caused no little stir amidst the crowé 
of malcontents hovering round Moat Grange. The booming of the 
alarm bell had been less ominous than this. 

They were the police officers from Netherleigh, sent for en Oscar 
Dalrymple, and they had come mounted for the sake of speed. The 
moon had gone behind a cloud, the old structure, Moat Grange, 
appeared shadowy and indistinct, and to the imaginations of these 
poor excited labourers, assembled to discuss their position, the three 
officers—for there were but three—looked magnified into a formid- 
able number. Sir Francis Netherleigh had appeased their anger, 
but he could not subdue the sense of wrong that rankled in the 
men’s minds; and when he left them, they, instead of dispersing 
quietly in accordance with his recommendation, lingered where they 
were, and whispered together of Pinnett and of treason. 

On the other side the house was a group, more peaceful, but not a 
whit less excited. Of all the surprises met with by Francis Nether- 
leigh in his own life, he had never had so complete a one as this, or 
one so satisfactory. Searching about after malcontents that might 
have scattered themselves, he came round by the out-houses and the 
kitchen gardens ; and there he saw a stranger talking with his sister 
Mary, Farmer Lee and Reuben standing at a little distance. Th: 
moon was now bright; the stranger stood bare-headed, and there wa 
that in his form and the outlines of his face that thrilled a chord 
in the memory of Sir Francis. 

“ Don’t be frightened, sir,” spoke Farmer Lee to him in whispered 
tones, as befitted the wonderful subject, “it is himself, and not his 
ghost. It is indeed.” 
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“ But who is it?” cried Sir Francis, his eyes strained earnestly on 
the stranger. 

“Himself, I say, sir—Robert Dalrymple.” 

* Robert Dalrymple!” 

** Ay. Come back from the dead, as one may say. He made him- 
self known to me and Reuben; and then I went and broke the news 
to Miss Mary. And there they both are, talking together.” 

But Mary had discerned her brother, and they were coming forward. 
“Can I believe it?” asked Sir Francis, as they met, his hand clasp- 
ing Robert’s with a warm grasp. 

“T think you may; I think you cannot fail to recognise me, 
changed and aged though I know I am,” answered Robert, with an 
emotion that bordered upon tears. 

“You have been alive all this time—and not dead, as we have 
deplored you !” 

‘Yes ; and I never knew, until a little while ago, that I was looked 
upon as dead.” 

“ But what became of you, Robert? It was thought, that dreadful 
night, that you 3 

“Threw myself into the Thames,” put in Robert, in the slight 
pause made by Sir Francis. They were standing all together now, 
Mary a little apart, with her hand upon the gate, and the moon- 
light flickered on them through the branches of the thinning autumn 
trees. ‘I was very near doing it,” he continued; “nearer than any- 
one, save God, can know. It was a dreadful night to me, one of 
shame and despair. Knowing myself to be irretrievably ruined, 
a rogue upon earth e 

“‘ Hold there, sir,” cried Reuben, “a rogue you never were.” 

“T was, Reuben. And you shall all hear how. Mary ”—turning 
to her—“ you shall hear also. A beggar myself, I staked that night at 
the gaming-table the money I held of yours, Lee, the five-hundréd 
pounds you had entrusted to me; staked it, and lost it. I cannot 
understand how you—but I'll leave that just now. The money 
gone, I wandered about the streets, a desperate man, and found 
myself on Westminster Bridge. It was in my heart to take the 
leap into the river, the blind leap into futurity that my uncle had 
taken before me. I was almost inthe very act of doing it, when 
a passer-by, seeing my perilous position, pulled me back, and 
asked what I meant by hanging over there. It is to him I owe my 
life.” 

“Under God,” breathed Mary. ‘ 

“ Ay,” assented Robert, “under God. It proved to be one Joseph 
Horn, a young man employed at my tailor’s, and he recognised me. 
I made an excuse about the heat of the night—that I was leaning 
over for a breath of air from the water; and finally Horn left me. 
But the incident had served to arrest my purpose ; to show me my 
folly and my sin. I—I am not ashamed to confess that I knelt 
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down, there and then, to ask God to save me from myself—and He 
did it. I quitted the dangerous spot " 

“Your hat was found in the Thames, and brought back the next 
day, Mr. Robert,” interrupted poor, bewildered, happy Reuben. 

“Tt blew off, into the river; it was one of the windiest nights 
I was ever out in, save at sea,” answered Robert. ‘I walked about 
the streets till morning, taking myself sharply to task, and consider- 
ing how I could give myself a chance for a better life. I had still 
my watch and ring, both of value—they would have gone long before, 
just as everything else had gone, but that they had been my father’s 
and were given over by him to me on his death-bed. I parted with 
them now, disguised myself in rough clothes, went to Liverpool, and 
thence to South America.” 

** But why did not you come to me instead ?” asked Sir Francis, 

*‘T was ashamed to do so. Look at the debts I owed; at what I 
had done with'Lee’s money! No, there was nothing for it but to hide 
my head from you all, and from the world. Had I made a fortune, I 
should have come back in triumph, but I never did make it. I got 
employment as a clerk at New Orleans, and kept myself; that was 
all.” 

“Tf you had but just let us know you were alive, Robert!” cried 
Mary. 

Hé shook. his head. “I did not suppose anyone would care to 
-know it. I expected that the extent of my villainy had come out, and 
that you would all be thankful if I disappeared for ever. So there I 
remained, in the Crescent City, passing as ‘ Mr. Charles,’ my second 
name, and making the best of my blighted life. I”—his tone 
suddenly changing to laughter—“ nearly married and settled there.” 

“Oh !”—Mary gave quite a start. 

“‘T had an excellent offer; yes, I assure you I had. It was leap- 
year. <A flourishing widow, some few years older than myself, 
took a fancy to me. She had a fine house and grounds on the banks 
of the Mississippi, and an income not to bedespised ; and she pro- 
posed that I should throw up my wearisome daily work and become 
the master of all this—and of her. I took it into consideration, I 
can tell you.” 

“‘ And what prevented your acceptance of it?” laughed Sir Francis. 

“Well, the one bare thought; it did not amount to hope; that a 
turn of good fortune might some time bring me back here, to find ”— 
with a glance at Mary—‘“ what I have found.” 

* And the turn of fortune came, sir—and has brought you back !” 
exclaimed the farmer. 

“Yes, it did come,” replied Robert; “a turn that. was very like 
romance, and once more exemplified the saying that truth is stranger 
than fiction. —You are aware, I think, that my father had a ‘relative 
living in Liverpool, Benjamin Dalrymple ?” he added, chiefly address- 
ing Sir Francis—who nodded in reply. 
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“Benjamin Dalrymple never corresponded with us, would not 
notice us; a difference had arisen between him and my father in 
early days ; but a year after my father’s death I, chancing to be in 
Liverpool, called upon him. He was cordial enough with me, seemed 
rather to take a fancy to me, and I stayed with him three weeks. He 
was a cotton broker, and wouid take me down to his office of a morn- 
ing, and show me his routine of business, verily hoping, I believe, that 
I should take to it and join him. When, later, I became hard up, and 
had not a shilling to turn to in the world, I wrote to Benjamin Dal- 
rymple from London, asking him to help me. Not by the smallest 
fraction, he replied; a young man who could run into debt with my 
patrimony, would run into debt to the end of the chapter, though his 
income might number tens of thousands. Well, all that passed away ; 
and—” Robert paused. 

‘The house I served in South America exported cotton home in 
large quantities,” he continued rapidly; ‘Benjamin Dalrymple was 
amongst their larger correspondents. Some few months ago his confi- 
dential clerk, a taciturn gentleman named Patten, came over on 
business to New Orleans, to this very same house I wasin. He 
saw me, and recognized me: we had dined together more than 
once at old Benjamin’s table in Liverpool. Patten had believed me 
dead ; drowned ; and it no doubt gave him a turn when he saw me 
alive. I told him my history, asking him not to let it transpire in the 
old world or the new. But, it seems, he considered it his duty to 
repeat it to old Benjamin on his return home; and he did so. The 
result was, that Benjamin set up a correspondence with me, and finally 
commanded me to give up my place as clerk and go back to him. I 
did so; and I—I—” again Robert paused: this time in evident 
emotion. 

“Go on, Robert,” said Sir Francis. ‘ What is it?” 

“‘ My story has so sad an ending,” answered Robert, his tone de- 
pressed. ‘I landed at Liverpool to find Benjamin Dalrymple ill with 
a mortal illness. He had been ailing for some time, but the fatal truth 
had declared itselfthen. He was so changed, too !—I suppose people 
do change when they are about to die. From being a cold, hard 
man, he had become gentle and loving in manner. I must remain 
with him until the end, he said, and be to him as a son.” 

‘Was he not married, sir ?” asked Farmer Lee. 

“He had never married. I did remain with him, doing what I 
could for him, and making him no end of promises, which he exacted, 
with regard to my future life and conduct. In twenty-one days, 
exactly, from the day I landed, the end came.” 

“‘ He died ?” 

“He died. I waited for his funeral. And,” concluded Robert, 
modestly, “ he has made me his heir.” 

‘‘ Thank heaven for that,” murmured old Reuben. 

“How much it is I cannot tell you,” said Robert, “but an 
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enormous sum. Patten puts it down at half a million: and that, 
after clerks and other dependants have been provided for. So, every- 
body who has ever suffered by me in the shape of debt will be re- 
compensed ; and Moat Grange will hold its own again.” 

But his return had to be made known to those interested: his 
mother, his sisters, Oscar Dalrymple. Of the latter Robert spoke 
some hard words. 

“T had thought to give him a fair portion of this wealth in right 
of Selina,” avowed he. ‘ But I don’t know now. A man who can 
SO oppress an estate does not merit much favour.” 

‘Oscar has been worse thought of than he deserves,” said Sir Fran- 
cis. ‘Rely upon that, Robert. He has been sorely tried and put to 
for money for some few years now, through no fault of his own , 

“No; through Selina’s,” interrupted Robert. “Old Benjamin 
knew all about it.” 

“He has been striving to make both ends meet, to pay his obliga- 
tions justly and honourably, and he could only do it by dint of 
screwing,” went on Sir Francis. ‘‘The great mistake of his later 
life was leasing the estate to Pinnett. It is thought that he could 
have stopped Pinnett’s harsh acts; my opinion is that he could not.” 

“‘T am glad to hear you say so,” said Robert, cordially. ‘“ Oscar 
was always near, but he was just.” 

They were moving slowly through the garden to the house, when 
a disturbance struck upon their ears. It came from the front of 
the Grange; and all, save Mary, hastened round to the scene. 
It was, in fact, the moment of the arrival of the mounted police. 
The officers shouted, the crowd rebelled; and Oscar Dalrymple ran 
out. The police, hasty as usual, were for taking up the malcontents 
wholesale ; the latter resisted, protesting they had done nothing to be 
taken up for. They had only come up to speak to Mr. Dalrymple, 
and there was no law against that. 

“You break the law when you use threats to a man in his own 
house,” cried Featherston, the chief constable. 

“We haven’t used any threats,” retorted Dyke. “ We want an answer 
from Mr. Dalrymple: whether he’s going to force us to lodge under 
the wind and the rain, or whether he’ll find us roofs in place o’ them 
he has destroyed. ‘They’ve bid us go to the workus; but he knows 
that if we go there we lose all chance of getting our living, and shall 
never have a home for our families again.” 

“There’s no longer room for you on the estate: no dwellings for 
you left upon it,” spoke up a voice; and the men turned sharply, for 

they knew it was Pinnett’s. Countenanced by the presence of the 
constables, the agent came out from some shelter or other, and 
showed himself openly. 

“We won't say nothing about mercy,” savagely cried Dyke; “ but 
we'd like justice. Justice, sir!” turning to Oscar Dalrymple, as he 
stood by the side of Mr. Cleveland, who had just come up. “ Hands 
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off, Mr. Constable! I’m doing nothing yet, save asking a plain 
question. /s there any justice?” 

“Yes, there is justice,” interrupted another voice, which thrilled 
through the very marrow of Oscar Dalrymple, as Robert advanced 
and took his place near Mr. Cleveland, who started back in positive 
fright. ‘ Oscar, you know me, I see; gentlemen, some of you know 
me: I am Robert Dalrymple, and I have returned to claim my own.” 

Was it a spectre? Many of them looked as if they feared so. 
Featherston, brave constable though he was, backed away in terror. 

“‘T find you have all thought me dead,” proceeded Robert, “ but 
I am not dead, and I never have been dead: I have simply been 
abroad. I got into debt and difficulty; but, now that the difficulties 
are over, I come amongst you again.” 

“ Tt’s the Squire!” burst forth the men, as they gradually awoke to 
the truth; ‘‘we’ve never called the other one so. Our own young 
Squire’s come home again, and our troubles are over. Good luck to 
the ship that brought him !” 

Robert laughed. ‘Yes, your troubles shall be over. I hear that 
there has been dissatisfaction ; and, perhaps, oppression. I can only 


say that I will set everything right. The tenants who have been 
-served with a notice to quit”—glancing round at Lee and Bumford— 
“may burn it: and you, my poor fellows, who have been ejected from 
your cottages, shall be reinstalled in them.” 


“But my dear young master,” called out Dyke, despondingly, 
“some o’ the roofs are off, and the walls pretty nigh levelled with 
the ground.” 

“T will build them up for you, Dyke, stronger than ever,” said 
Robert, heartily. ‘‘ Here’s my hand upon it.” 

Not only Dyke, but many more pressed forward to clasp Robert’s 
Yhands ; and so hard and earnest were the pressures that Robert 


-was almost tempted to cry for quarter. In the midst of this Pinnett 


thought it time to speak. 

‘You talk rather fast, sir: even if you are Mr. Robert Dalrymple. 
The estate is mine for some seven years to come. It has been leased 
to me by its owner.” 

“That it certainly has not,” returned Robert, his tone one of 


.conscious power. “I am its owner. The estate has been mine 


throughout ; as I did not die it could not have lapsed from me. 
My brother-in-law, acting under a mistake, entered into possession, 
‘but he has never been the legal owner. Consequently, whatever acts 
the may have ordered, performed, or sanctioned become NULL and 
*voip. Constables, I think your services will not be required here.” 

Pinnett ground his teeth. “It’s to know whether you ave Robert 
Dalrymple—and not an impostor.” 

“T can certify that it is really Robert Dalrymple ; I baptised him,” 
laughed Mr. Cleveland. “There is no mistaking him and his hand- 
some face.” 
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**And I and Mr. Lee can swear to it, if you like,” put in Reuben, 
looking at Pinnett. ‘So could the rest of us. I wish we were all 
as sure of heaven !” 

Robert put his hand into Oscar’s under cover of the darkness. 
* You know me, Oscar, well enough. Let us be friends. I have not 
come home to sow discord-; rather peace and goodwill. The Grange 
must be mine again; I can’t help that ; but when you and Selina 
quit it for your own place you shall not go empty handed.” 

“*T don’t understand you,” returned Oscar. 

“I have come back a rich: man; and you shall participate in the 
good. Next to endowing my mother, I -shall take care of my 
sisters. Ah, Oscar, these past few years have been full of gloom 
and trouble for many of us. Now that the clouds have broken, 
let us hope that the future will be all sunshine.” 

The assemblage began to disperse. Mr. Cleveland undertook 
to break the glad news to Mrs. Dalrymple and Selina. 

Reuben crept up to his master with an anxious, troubled face. 
** Mr. Robert,” he breathed, “have you quite left off the—the PLay ? 
You will not be tempted to take to it again?” 

“Never, Reuben,” was the grave answer. “That night, which 
you all thought fatal'to me, and which was so near being so, as I 
stood: on the bridge, looking down on the dark water, I took a 
solemn oath that I would never again touch a-card, or any other 
incentive to gambling. I never shall.” 

“Heaven be praised!” murmured Reuben. And the old man 
felt that he was ready to say with Simeon of old: “ Lord, now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace.” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
A WEDDING. 


‘ 


WinTeR had come, and passed; and spring flowers and sunshine 
gladdened the land. 

In my Lady Acorn’s dressing-room at Chenevix House stood my 
lady herself, her head and hands shaking with temper, her tart tongue 
in loud assertion. Opposite to her, the same blonde, suave dame 
that she had ever been, waited Madame Damereau. Madame was 
not tart, or rude, she could not be that; but nevertheless she main- 
tained her own cause, and gave my lady answer for answer. 

Every available place in the room was covered with a robe, 
bonnet, mantle, or some other choice article essential to a lady’s 
attire: on the sofa itself lay a costly bridal dress. You might have 
fancied it the show-room of Madame Damereau. Lady Frances 
Chenevix was to be married on the morrow to Gerard Hope. The 
Colonel had been telling them both ever since Christmas that he 
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thought they ought to fix the day if they meant to marry at all, and 


sO arrangements were made, and they named one early in April. 

The articles, lying about, formed part of the trousseau of Lady 
Frances ; and the grievance distracting Lady Acorn was connected 
with them: for she saw a great many more spread out than she had 
ordered, and was giving way to wrath. Madame Damereau conde- 
scending to appear at Chenevix House this afternoon, to super- 
intend herself the trying on of the bridal robe, arrived just in time 
to come in for its benefit. The genial spring sunshine stole in 
through the windows and shone on them and on the glittering goods. 

‘Was anything so unreasonable, was anything so extravagant ever 
seen before in this world?” demanded Lady Acorn, spreading out 
her hands right and left. ‘I tell you there are fifty things here that 
I never ordered ; that I never should order unless I lost my senses. 
See that costly silk costume, yonder—that shaded grey—why, you’d 
charge five-and-twenty guineas for that, if you’d charge a farthing. 
Don’t tell me; madame.” 

“ Plutét thirty guineas, I believe,” equably answered Madame. 
“It is of the richest, that silk. Miladi Frances intends it for her 
robe de voyage to-morrow.” 

“She may intend to go voyaging in gold, but be none the nearer 
doing it,” retorted the Countess. “I never ordered that dress, and I 
won't take it. Do you mean to tell me you did not understand she 
should go off in her green silk, with new trimmings on the sleeves and 
skirt?” 

“But Miladi Frances did come to me to say she would zot go 
off in the green silk,” represented Madame. ‘She did fix on a 
pattern costume, and she did choose this grey silk out of a caisse 
of silks just arrived from Paris. She did choose a great many more 
things. It is just five days ago, and I did say, ‘ Mais, miladi, we 
cannot get them all up in the time.’ ‘You must get them up,’ she 
replied to me: and I did hurry my people, and had them at work 
late and early ; and—voici.” 

Madame concluded with a sweep of her neatly-gloved fingers 
towards the collection lying around. Lady Acorn’s anger increased : 
it was now turned partly upon her absent daughter. 

“Lady Frances would order your whole show-room, no doubt ; 
but you must be a downright simpleton to listen toher. No, Madame 
Damereau, what I order I pay for, but nothing else; and you will 
just have all this superfluity taken back again. If ——” 

*‘ Anything the matter? is the house on fire?” called out a 
happy voice at this critical juncture, and Frances ran into the room 
with her bonnet on. “I am sorry to have kept you waiting, madame ; 
I could not help it. And is my lady mother scolding at my ex- 
travagance ?” 

“ Extravagance! that’s not the name for it,” retorted the Countess. 
‘“‘ How dare you do these wild things, Frances? Lookat all this "— 
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sweeping her hand round the room as Madame Damereau had just 
swept hers—“ Did you suppose I should accept them? or pay for 
them ?” 

** No, mamma, I knew you would not,” laughed Frances. ‘TI shall 
pay for them myself.” 

“Qh, indeed! Where’s the money to come from?” 

“Colonel Hope gave it me,” said the girl, gleefully executing a 
pirouette. “A few days ago he put three bank notes of one 
hundred pounds each into my hands, saying he supposed I could 
spend it; and I went to Madame’s at once. What a love of a 
costume!” cried Frances. “I am going away in it.” 

“A great deal better if you had gone away in your green one, and 
put by Colonel Hope’s money for a rainy day,” snapped the Countess. 

Frances laughed merrily. ‘‘ A wedding comes but once in a life-time, 
mamma. As to rainy days—Gerard and I don’t mean to have any.” 

But the great event of this afternoon, the trying-on of the bridal 
dress, must be proceeded with, for Madame Damereau’s time was 
more: precious than that of ordinary mortals. The bride elect was 
pacing about in her splendour, peeping into this glass, gazing into 
that, when a message was brought to Lady Acorn that Mr. Cleveland 
was below. He had come up from Netherleigh to perform the 
marriage ceremony, and was to be the guest for a day or two of 
Lord and Lady Acorn. 

She went down at once, leaving Frances and Madame Damereau 
to the finery. There were many odds and ends of Netherleigh 
gossip she wished to hear from the Rector. He was bending over the 
drawing-room fire, warming his hands. 

“Are you cold?” inquired Lady Acorn. 

“Rather. As one gets older, one feels the cold and fatigue of a 
journey more keenly,” he.added, smiling. ‘It is a regular April day : 
warm in the sun, cold in the wind and shade.” 

“ He és getting older,” thought Lady Acorn, as she looked at his 
face, chilled and grey, and his whitening hair ; though, for a wonder, 
she did not tell him so. They had not met for some months; he 
had paid no visit to London since the previous November: and 
then his errand had been the same as now—to celebrate a marriage. 

And, of the events of the past autumn and winter months there is 
not much to relate. Oscar Dalrymple was in his own place now, 
Knutford, Selina with a handsome income settled on her; and 
Robert and his wife lived at Moat Grange. They had been married 
from Grosvenor Square in November, Mr. Cleveland, as again now, 
coming up for it. In the old, old days, before Robert went wrong, 
and all the trouble came, the Rector of Netherleigh used to joke the 
two young people about the knot he should be called upon to tie. 
Lady Frances had been one of Mary’s bridesmaids; and Mary and 
her husband would in turn be present at this wedding. Lady Adela 
was still at Netherleigh Rectory. And perhaps it was of her that the 
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Countess wanted chiefly to question him. She did not, however, do 
so at once. - 

** All quite well at home?” she asked. 

“Tolerably so, thank you,” he replied. . ** Mary,°as-you know, is 
ailing: and she will be for some little time to come.” 

“‘ Dear me, yes,” came the quick and irritable assent. “‘ Zits baby 
will make the third. I can’t think what you want with so many.” 

The Rector laughed. “ Mary sent ‘her love to you ; and especially 
to Frances: and I was to be sure to say to Frances how sorry she 
was not to beable to be at her wedding. - Adela also sent her love.” 

“Ah! And howis she?” 

“She ———” Mr. Cleveland hesitated... “She is much the same. 
Pretty well in health, I think.” 

‘“‘T suppose Robert Dalrymple and his wife are coming up to-day?” 

“They came with me. Francis Netherleigh’s carriage was waiting 
for them at the terminus. It brought me on also.” 

‘“‘And that poor girl Alice? Is she any stronger ?” 

‘She will never be stronger in this world,” said the Rector, shaking 
his head. “ But she is pretty well—for her. I think her life may be 
prolonged some few years yet.” 

‘She and Gerard Hope had a love affair once ; I am pretty ‘sure 
of it. He liked her better than he liked Frances.” 

‘Well, she could never have married. One so sickly as Alice 
ought not to become a wife ; and she had, I expect, the good sense 
to see that. I know she is pleased at his marriage with Frances. 
She is most unselfish; truly good; there are not many like Alice 
Dalrymple. Her mother is surprisingly well,” he went on, after a 
pause; “seems to have gone from an old woman into a young one. 
Robert’s coming back did that for her.” 

“And now—what about Adela’s behaviour? how is she going 
on?” snapped Lady Acorn, as if the very subject soured her. 

“IT wanted to speak to you about Adela,” said Mr. Cleveland. 
“In one sense of the werd, she is not going on satisfactorily. Though 
her health is pretty good I believe, her mind is anything but healthy. 
Mary and I often talk of it in private, and she said I had better 
speak to you. As I of course should _ 

“Why, it is just the case of the MacIvors over again !” interrupted 
Lady Acorn. “ Harriet sent Sandy to talk to me about it, just in 
this way, last summer.” 

“Yes, there has not been much change since then, I fancy. I 
confess that I am very sorry for Adela.” 

“‘Ts she like a shadow still ?” 

“ Like little else. The fever of the mind is consuming the body. I 
look upon it as the most hopeless case I have ever known. Adela 
does the same, though from a different point of view. She is dying for 
her husband 








“To go back to him?” interrupted Lady Acorn. 
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“No, no; she knows that .car: never be. I feél sure she never 
glances at anything so improbable. But she is dying for his forgive- 
ness. - The word is strong, you will think,” broke off Mr. Cleveland, 
“ but it was the word she herself-once used to me—dying- for it.” 

“His personal forgiveness, does she: mean?” 

“‘] hardly know. She «is not likely to obtain that. She would 
like, I take it, to live in his memory as one not utterly despicable, 
and she knows she must. and does ‘so. live in it. She pictures his 
contempt for her, his scornful condemnation of the way she acted in 
the past ; and her humiliation, coupled with remorse, has grown into 
a disease. Yes, it is a miserable case. They are as entirely and 
hopelessly separated as they could be by death.” 

“‘ Ah, Cleveland! You are here, then?” 

The interruption came from the Earl. He stepped forward to 
shake hands, and drew a chair forward. 

““We were talking of Adela,” said the Countess, when the few 
words of greeting were over. ‘She has not yet come to her senses.” 

“‘T was saying that her case is certainly one of the most hopeless 
ever known,” observed Mr. Cleveland. “She is as hopelessly separated 
from her husband as she could be by death, while both are yet living, 
and have probably a long life before them.” 

Lord Acorn sighed. “One can’t help being sorry for Adela, 
mistaken though she was.” 

Mr. Cleveland glanced at the Earl. ‘Iam glad you came in,” he 
said. ‘I wanted to speak to you as well as to Lady Acorn. Adela 
talks of going into a sisterhood.” 

“Into a what?” cried her ladyship ; her tone one of unbounded 
surprise. 

“‘She has had the idea in her mind for some time, I fancy,” con- 
tinued the Rector. “I: heard of it first last autumn, when she startled 
me one day by suddenly expressing a wish ‘that she was a Roman 
Catholic. I found that the wish did not proceed from any desire to 
change her own faith, but simply because the Roman Catholics pos- 

sess places of refuge in the shape of convents. Into which a poor 
creature, as Adela expressed it, tired of having no longer a place in 
the world, might enter, and find peace.” 

**She’d soon wish herself out again!” cried Lady Acorn: while 
the Earl’s generally impassive face wore a look of disturbance. 

‘“‘T heard no more of this for some time,” resumed Mr. Cleveland, 
“and dismissed it from my memory, believing it to have been but a 
hasty expression arising from some moment’s vexation, and mean- 
ing nothing. But a week or two ago Mary spoke to me. She had 
discovered through Davvy that Adela was really and ri thinking of 
retiring into some place of refuge or other.” 

“Into a convent?” shrieked Lady Acorn. 

“Not a convent. And not into any institution of the Roman 
Catholics. It seems she has been corresponding lately with some of 
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her former acquaintances, who might, as she thought, help her, 
and making inquiries of them. I noticed that letters came for 
her rather frequently, and I hoped she was beginning to take a little 
more interest in life. However, through some person or other, she has 
heard of an institution that she feels inclined to try. I think P 

“‘ What is the institution?” imperatively demanded the Countess. 

“ It is not, as I gather, a religious institution at all, in the sense 
of setting itself up for religion especially, or professing any one 
particular creed over other creeds,” replied Mr. Cleveland. “ Any 
earnest woman, wishing to lead a self-denying life, be she Presbyterian 
or Romanist, Churchwoman or Dissenter, can enter it. Adela, it 
seems, sought to find out some ‘ Protestant Convent,’ as she called it ; 
and she was not successful. So she had to give that idea up. This 
other place fell under her notice, I am sorry to say—for I do not 
think the work will suit her.” 

“* What zs the work?” 

‘But, Betsy,” quietly remonstrated the Earl, “ you don’t give time 
for an explanation.” 

“‘He does not say what it is,” retorted the Countess. “One would 
think”—turning sharply on the Rector—“ you were keeping it back.” 

*T don’t know but I am,” said Mr. Cleveland, admiring her dis- 
cernment. “Well, it is a nursing institution. And Adela, if she 
enters it, will have to attend to the sick, night or day.” - 

“‘ Heaven help her for a simpleton !” ejaculated her ladyship. “Why 
you might take every occupation known to this world, and not find 
one to which she is less suited. Adela could not nurse the sick, how- 
ever good her will might be. She has no vocation for it.” 

‘Just what my wife says. Some people are, so to say, born-nurses, 
while others, and Adela is one, could never fit themselves for it. 
Mary told her so only yesterday. To this, and to other remonstrance, 
Adela has but one answer—that the probationary training she will 
have to undergo will remedy her defects and inexperience.” 

“‘ But the life of a sick-nurse is so exhausting a life, so wearing to 
the frame and spirit !” cried Lord Acorn, who had listened in dismay. 
‘Where is this place ?” 

“A long way off. It is in Yorkshire. Three or four ladies, sisters, 
middle-aged, educated women of fortune, set up the scheme. 
Wishing, it is said, to satisfy their consciences by doing some useful 
work in the world, they pitched upon nursing, and began by going 
out of their home, first one and then another, whenever any poor 
peasant turned sick. They were, no doubt, good Christian women, 
sacrificing their own ease, comfort and income for the benefit of 
others, From that arose the Institution, as it is called now; other 
ladies joined it, and it is known far and wide. I have not one word 
to say against it: rather would I speak in its praise: but it will not 
do for Adela. Perhaps you can remonstrate with her.” 

‘Have you remonstrated ?” asked Lord Acorn. 
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“Not yet. It was only yesterday that Mary learned these par- 
ticulars. Adela had said once or twice that she rather thought of 
turning nurse, and Mary laughed at her. Of course when Mary 
found yesterday how grave it was, she spoke to me. Before talking 
to her myself, I thought I would speak to you. But it is not settled, 
I believe,” added Mr. Cleveland. ‘Adela has not finally made up her 
mind to go; though Mary fears she will do so.” 

“Let her!” cried the Countess, in her vexation. “Let my young 
lady go to this place and try it! She'll pretty soon come out of 
it again.” 

In truth, poor Adela was at a loss what to do with her blighted 
life—how to get through the weary days that had no pleasure in 
them. Netherleigh Rectory had brought to her no more rest than 
Sir Sandy’s Scottish stronghold, or the bleak old chateau in Switzer- 
land. She wanted to find peace, and she found it not. 

Perhaps if she had exercised a little patience it might have come 
to her—for she was in the right way now, striving to submit herself 
wholly and entirely to God. She thought the fault lay in herself— 
that she must enter upon a more actively religious life, must take 
upon herself the occupation of some good work, to insure it. 

No, peace did not come to her. Remorseful recollection was 
alone her portion, despondency her daily meed. Could she have 
foreseen any end to it, she might have borne it better; but there could 
be no end: This same solitary life of separation must go on for ever. 

Some excitement crept into its daily monotony whenever Sir 
Francis was staying at Court Netherleigh. It was not often. She 
could not bear to see him, for it brought back to her all the cruel 
pain of having lost him; and yet, when she knew he was at Nether- 
leigh, she was unable to rest indoors, but must go out in the hope 
that she should see him—-see him at some safe distance; for she 
neyer ventured within view. It was as a fever. And perhaps this 
very fact—that she could not, when he was breathing the same 
atmosphere, rest without striving to see him—combined with the con- 
sciousness that she ought not to do so, rendered her more anxious to 
get away from Netherleigh and be employed in some wholesome daily 
work. Anyway, what Mr. Cleveland stated was quite true—that she, 
Lady Adela, was corresponding with this nursing institution in York- 
shire, with the view of entering it. 

One phase of torment, which has not yet been mentioned, was 
getting to lie so heavily upon her mind as to be almost insupport- 
able. It was thé thought of the large income allowed her by her 
husband. ‘That she, who had blighted his life, should be living yet 
upon his bounty, indebted to him for every luxury that remained 
to her, was in truth a despicable fact and hard to bear. If she could 
but get a living for herself, though ever so poor a one—how thankful 
she should be, she often told herself. And, perhaps, this trouble 
turned the scale, or speedily would turn it, in regard to embracing 
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this life of usefulness : for there would no longer be any necessity for 
the allowance from Sir Francis. 


The wedding-day, Thursday, rose bright and glorious: just the 
day that should shine on all happy bridals. Frances was given away 
by her father, and Gerard was attended by a former fellow clerk in 
the Red Tape Office. Colonel Hope had settled an income upon 
his nephew, but Gerard was still in the house in Leadenhall Street, 
and likely to remain there ; for the Colonel disapproved of idle young 
men. Gerard had taken a small pretty house at Richmond, and 
would travel to the City of a morning. 

At the wedding breakfast-table at Lord Acorn’s, Lady Grace 
and Sir Francis Netherleigh sat side by side. Towards its close, 
Grace took the opportunity of saying something to him in a low tone. 

‘“‘ We have been so confidential on many points for years, you and 
I, unhappily have had to be so,” she began, “ that I think I scarcely 
need make an apology,.or ask your forgiveness, for a few words I 
wish to say to you now.” 

‘“‘ Say on, Grace,” was the cordial answer. 

“Tt is about Adela.” And then she briefly touched upon what 
her father and mother had heard from Mr. Cleveland the day before : 
of Adela’s unhappy frame of mind and her idea of entering a nursing 
institution, to become one of its sisterhood: 

Sir Francis heard her to the end in silence. But he heard 
apparently without interest : and somehow Grace’s anxious spirit felt 
thrown back upon itself. 

“It has troubled us all to hear this, my father especially,” she said. 
‘‘ It would be so laborious a life, so very unfit for Adela.” 

“T can readily understand that you would not altogether like it,” 
he replied. .‘‘ If money could be of any use 2 

“Oh no, no,” interrupted Grace, her face flushing. ‘‘ The allow- 
ance you have made from the first has been so wonderfully liberal. 
I don’t know why I. mentioned the subject to you—except that we 
think it is entirely unsuited to Adela.” 

“Lord and Lady Acorn must be the best judges of that,” was the 
very indifferent answer. 

“Her mind is in the most unhappy state conceivable ; as it has 
been all along. For one thing,” added Grace, her voice sinking to a 
yet lower key, “I think she is pining for your forgiveness.” 

“That is not at all likely, I fancy,” coldly returned Sir Francis. 
And as he evinced no inclination to continue the subject, but rather 
the contrary, Grace said no more. 

She could not have told herself why she introduced it. Had it 
been with any hope, consciously or unconsciously, of being of ser- 
vice to Adela, it had signally failed. Evidently his wife and her con- 
cerns were topics that bore no longer weil interest for Francis 
Netherleigh. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


IN MISS MARGERY’S PARLOUR. 


1? 


‘Ou, Robert, what a lovely day! 

Standing at {the open window of her own pretty sitting-room, a 
room that had been built and decorated for her during the late altera- 
tions to Moat Grange, was Mary Dalrymple. Robert, heated and 
flushed, had come in at the gate, and caught the words across the 
lawn. He had been out since early morning, superintending various 
matters: for to-day was a grand féte day at Moat Grange, and no end 
of preparations were being made for it. 

Robert called it a house-warming. He had talked of it; as a 
thing to come, ever since his marvellous return; but he had waited 
for the alterations to be completed that were to make the gloomy old 
house into a new one, and for the warm summer weather to set in. 
For this was to be an open-air entertainment, for the gratification of 
the poor as well as the rich. 

Improvements had gone on without doors as well as_ within. 
Those cottage-huts by the old mill had been rebuilt, and their. humble 
tenants were reinstated. Gratitude and content had taken the place 
of murmuring, and the once angry men thought they could never 
do enough for their young Squire, Robert Dalrymple. 

“‘ What a lovely day!” repeated Mary. 

It was the first day of June, and one of the sweetest Be that 
charming month ever put forth. Promising to be a little too warm, 
perhaps, but inexpressibly bright and beautiful. Save for a light 
fleecy cloud here and there, the sky was of a deep blue; the sun 
flickered through the leaves of the trees, wearing yet somewhat of 
their tender gretn, and caught Robert’s head as he stood, looking up 
to his wife. 

“ Ay, it is,” said Robert in reply to her remark, “ very lovely. It 
will be very hot, though ; it is so already.” 

She leaned from the window in her cool white morning gown, 
smiling at her husband. How good-looking they both were—and 
how happy! Every now and then, even yet, Mary could scarcely 
realize the change—the intense happiness which had succeeded to the 
years of what had appeared irredeemable sorrow. 

“ And now, Robert, I:should think you must want breakfast—if 
you have not had it.” 

“But I have had it. I ran in to my mother’s and took some 
with her and Alice. The tents are all up, Mary; and the people are 
getting into their Sunday’s best.” 

“So soon! Don’t forget, if you please, sir, that we sit down to 
lunch to-day at one o’clock precisely. We can’t do without you 
then, you know, though we did at. breakfast.” 
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Robert drew a little nearer to the window. ‘Where are they 
all?” he asked. 

“Gone out for a stroll. I told them I had a famished husband 
coming in and must wait at home for him. I think Gerard and 
his wife have only gone to your mother’s. I don’t know about 
Oscar and Selina. Perhaps she has gone to see the new baby at the 
Rectory.” 

“Selina does not care for babies.” 

‘But she does for gossip. And Lady Mary i is well enough for that’ - 

‘‘What is that letter you are keeping in your hand ?” 

Her face changed to sadness. “It contains bad news, Robert : 
and though I have been chattering to you so gaily and lightly, 
it is lying on my heart. Francis cannot come.” 

“No!” 

“This letter came from him just after you went out. Some dread- 
ful measure—important, Ae calls it—has to be debated upon in com- 
mittee this afternoon, and Francis has to stay for it.” 

“Well, I am disappointed,” cried Robert. 

“ As we all are. Robert, I do think it is too bad. I do think 
Francis might have spared this one day to us,” added Mary with a 
sigh. ‘He seems to regard politics as quite a recreation.” 

“Don’t be hard on him, Mary. He has not much else now in 
the way of recreation.” 

Gerard Hope and Lady Frances had come to the Grange for the 
féte : Gerard had coaxed a three days’ holiday out of Mr. Howard, 
with whom he was a favourite, though the old gentleman had grum- 
blingly reminded him that his honeymoon was not long over. Oscar 
Dalrymple and Selina had also arrived the previous night from 
their own place, Knutford. Perhaps in his heart Oscar had not been 
sorry to give up the Grange and its troubles. At any rate, he made 
no sign of regret. Peace and plenty had supervened on discomfort, 
and he and Selina were friends with all. 

Mary had guessed rightly—that Selina had gone to the Rectory. 
If not to see the new baby, to see the baby’s mother. The baby 
was more than two weeks old, and Lady Mary was seated on a sofa, 
doing some useful work. 

“Tt is early days for that, is it not?” cried Selina, as she went in. 

“Not at all,” laughed Lady Mary. “With my many little ones, I 
have to be always at work. And I am thankful to be well enough 
for it. You reached the Grange yesterday ?” 

“‘ Yes—and found all well. Mamma came up to dinner last night. 
She is quite young and active. Gerard and Frances are gone to 
see Alice—who is much better—and then Frances is coming here to 
see you.” 

“Where is your husband?” 

“Oscar! He went across the fields to the Mead House to see 
old Bridport. What a pity you cannot come out to-day, Mary! — 
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And who else do you think can’t come out! At least, not out 
here.” 

“‘ Who is that ?” 

“Francis Netherleigh. Mary Dalrymple heard from him this 
morning. He is kept in London by some business connected with 
the House. He would have been the star of the féte. Yes, don’t 
laugh at me—he would—and we are all vexed. I’d not be in 
‘that House of Commons for the world,” resentfully concluded 
Selina. “Ido think he might have stretched a point, and got off 
to-day !” 

“‘'Y-es—if he wished to come,” was the doubting assent. ‘“ The 
question is—did he wish it ?” 

‘What do you mean?” asked Selina. 

Lady Mary Cleveland let fall her needle and looked full at Mrs. 
Oscar Dalrymple. “It has struck me that he has not cared to come 
here, you know. Instead of taking up his abode at Court Netherleigh, 
he pays but a flying visit to it now and then. My husband and I 
both think that he does not choose to subject himself to the chance 
of meeting Adela.” 

“JT should not wonder. They were talking about Adela at the 
Grange last night,” resumed Selina, in an accent of hesitation— 
“saying something about her joining a sisterhood of nurses. But 
I’m sure ¢hat can’t be true.” 

“It is quite true, Selina.” 

Selina opened her amazed eyes. “‘ True! Why, she would have to 
put her hair under a huge cap, and wear cotton gowns and white 
aprons !” 

Lady Mary smiled. Zhat part of the programme would assuredly 
have kept Selina from entering on anything of the sort. “ Yes, it is 
true,” repeated Mary. ‘The negotiations have been pending for 
some time; but it is decided at last, and Adela departs for York- 
shire on Saturday, to shut herself into the institution.” 

“ And will she never come out agair.?” 

Lady Mary shook her head. ‘‘ We cannot foresee the future, 
Selina. All we know is, that Adela is most unfitted for the kind of 
work, and we shall be surprised if she does not break down under it. 
Her frame is slight and delicate, her instincts are sensitive and 
refined. Fancy Adela dressing broken heads, or sitting up for a 
week with a family of children ill with fever!” 

Selina put her hands before her eyes. “Oh!” she cried out in. 
horror. ‘ But she surely won’t have to do all that?” 

‘She will. She must take any case she is appointed to.” 

“Why, I would rather go out ironing! Surely she will not do 
this!” ; 

“Indeed she will: and she intends that it shall be for life. Her 
father came down here to remonstrate with her: he. has always had 
more influence over her than anyone else: but it availed nothing. 
VOL. XXXII. EE 
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They were together for an hour in the red parlour—Adela’s sitting- 
room here—and I could see how distressing to her. the interview 
had been. Her eyes were swollen with crying.” 

“Well, I can’t understand it,” concluded Selina, rising. “ Had it 
been a question of necessity, there might be reason in her wanting 
to do something and to make a guy of herself, but it is not so. 
Those big linen caps are dreadful.” 

The door of the red parlour was open as Selina gained the hall. 
Adela sat there sewing: and Selina went in. How fragile and dainty 
and. delicate she looked, this still young and lovely woman, in her 
simple muslin dress, with the ribbon at her throat and the lace at her 
wrists. Selina sat down. ‘“ At work to-day, Adela!” 

“ T am making some frocks for that poor Widow Jeffrey’s children. 
But for Mr. Cleveland I don’t know what they would do, now their 
father is gone.” 

* But all Netherleigh is en féte to-day! So ought you to be.” — 

Adela raised her sad and beautiful eyes to Selina’s in some 
surprise. ‘“ The féte can have nothing to do with me, Selina. I am 
very glad it is so fine for it: and I hope everybody will enjoy. it, 
yourself. included.” 

“ Thank you: I’m sure I shall. Adela, what is this we hear about 
you?” broke forth Selina, unable to keep silence longer. ‘‘ You are 
going to shut yourself up in a grim building, and wear a most dis- 
figuring costume, and nurse cases of fever!” 

_.. © Ves,” sighed Adela. ‘TI leave for it the day after to-morrow.” 

‘Selina paused. ‘ Have you sat down and counted the cost?” 

“ Over.and over again. It will be less painful than what I have 
long been enduring : bodily discomfort is more tolerable to bear than 
mental remorse. I shall live a useful life, at any rate, Selina. For 
a long while now it has been worse than a wasted one.” | 

“They think—Mary does, at least—that you. will not be strong 
enough to stand the fatigue.” 

“ T must do my. best,” sighed Adela. “I hope. the strength—in 
all ways—will come. with its need.” 

“J daresay they give nothing but suet dumplings. for dinner four 
day out of the seven!” 

Adela faintly smiled. ‘‘I don’t expect to find luxuries, Selina.” 

“Do you take Davvy?” 

“ Take Davvy!” echoed Lady Adela.. “ No, indeed. I shall be, 
so to say, a servant myself.” 

Selina, in very dismay, gave her hands a slight wring. Adela might 
as well put herself at once out of the world. ‘I must be going,” 
she said. ‘‘ You are sure you will not come to the féte, Adela?” 

“JT have done with fétes for ever,” replied Adela, as she drew 
down Selina’s face for a farewell kiss. ‘‘ Perhaps you will write to 
mé sometimes?” And Selina Dalrymple, sick and sorry for the 
blighted life, went out with her eyes full of tears. 
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The day wore on to the afternoon: and the business of the, féte 
began. Old and young, gentle and simple, the aristocracy of the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood and the tenant-farmers and the labourers 
congregated on the lawns, in the gardens, and in the home field, 
where the tents were placed. Of the attendants, Reuben was chief, 
his fresh face happy again as of yore. 

Amidst other entertainments, there was a fancy-fair, the proceeds 
of it to be distributed to the poor; though indeed it was more. for 
fun than gain, fortune-telling, post-offices, and mock auctions prevail- 
ing. Alice Dalrymple had a corner in this tent for her reclining 
chair, and watched with pleasure the busy scene. Lady Frances 
Hope stood by her; her husband was flitting from stall to stall. 
Robert’s coming back had worked wonders for Alice. 

“There!” said Gerard, coming up to her, his face gay as usual, as 
he handed a charming bouquet to Alice, “a fine squabble I have had 
to get you this. Half a crown those keepers of the flower-stall 
wanted, if you'll believe me! I gave them eighteenpence and_ told 
them they were harpies.” 

“You should not have bought it for me,” smiled Alice, gratefully 
inhaling the scent of the flowers. ‘“ You are just what you always 
were, Gerard—thinking of everybody else, never of self.” 

“Why should I think of self?” returned Gerard, his’ wife, having 
left them for a distant stall. ‘But you know you always liked to 
lecture me, Alice.” 

“For your good,” she answered, raising her eyes to his. 

“Was it for my good? Ah, Alice,” he added, his tone changing to 
one of regret, “if you had but taken me into your own hands, as you 
might have done—as I prayed you to do—you would have made a 
Solomon of me for wisdom ——” aes 

“Hush, Gerard! Best as it is,” she whispered, gently laying her 
hand upon his. _ “I was not, fit—in any way. As it is, I have you 
both to love, and I am supremely happy... And I think you are.” 

“ Ah well,” quaintly conceded Gerard, “ one is warned not to expect 
perfect bliss in this sublunary world, so one can only make the best 
of what fate and fortune bestow upon us. Would you notdike to walk 
round and ‘look at the stalls, Alice? You can go comfortably, I 
think, on. my arm.’ 

“Thank you, yes, I should like it—if ‘you will take me.’ 

Amidst the very few people of degree not at the féte was Lady 
Adela. Mr. Cleveland had asked her, ‘when’ setting out himself, 
whether she would not go with him just to have a peep at it, but 
she said she preferred to sit with Mary. _ She had heard the news 
spoken openly by the Rector at the luncheon-table, that Sir Francis 
Netherleigh was not coming to it. And in Lady Mary’s room.she 
sat, pursuing her work. 

But, as the afternoon advanced, Adela grew weary and restless, 
needing a little fresh air. She put her garden hat on and went out : 
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not intending to go near the gaiety, but rather to keep away from it. 
And little fear was there of her encountering any stragglers, for the 
feasting was. just beginning, and no Englishman voluntarily walks 
away from that. 

These later hours of the day were warm and beautiful as the 
earlier ones had been. Adela walked gently along, until she came 
to Court Netherleigh. A sudden impulse prompted her to enter the 
grounds. She had never yet done so during these months of sojourn, 
had always driven back the almost irrepressible yearning. Surely 
there would be no harm in entering now: she did so want to see 
the place once more before quitting Netherleigh and civilized life for 
ever. Nobody would see her. She was perfectly secure from interrup- 
tion from Sir Francis—and from all other people besides, the world 
and his wife having gone a-gadding. 

Not by the lodge gates and the avenue did she enter; but by a 
little gate, higher up the road, that she had gone in and out of so 
often in the time of Aunt Margery. Drawing near to the house, she 
sat down under a side clump of trees in view of the favourite apart- 
ment that used to be called Miss Margery’s parlour, the glass doors 
of which were standing open. Cool and gentle she looked as she sat 
there ; she wore the same simple muslin gown that she had worn in 
the morning. Loosening the strings of her straw hat, she pushed it 
somewhat back from her delicate face, and sat on, thinking of the past. 

Of the past generally and of her own particular part in it—when 
was it absent from her memory? Of the means of happiness that 
had been bestowed upon her in a degree Heaven seldom vouchsafes 
to mortal woman, and of her terrible ingratitude. How different all 
would have. been now, had she but been what she might have been ! 

Not only had she wrecked her own life, but also her husband’s. 
The bitter requital she had dealt out to him day after day and year 
after year in return for all the loving care he lavished on her, was 
very present to her now. For a long while past she had pined for his 
forgiveness—just to hear him speak it ; she coveted it more than ever 
now when she was about to put all chance of hearing it beyond 
possibility. God’s pardon she hoped she was obtaining, for she 
prayed for it night and day—but she yearned for his also. 

It was close upon two years since he put her away from him and 
from her home. It would be two years next Christmas since Miss 
Margery died. All that while to have been feeding the bitter grief 
that played upon her heartstrings !—to have been doing perpetual 
battle with her remorse ! 

Lost in these regrets, Adela sat on, taking no heed of the time, 
when a movement caught her eye. Some one, who appeared to have 
come in by the same little gate, was striding towards the house. 
With a faint exclamation of dismay, Adela drew back to hide herself 
amidst the trees. For it was her husband. 

Of all the world that could intrude, she had deemed herself most 
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secure from A: knowing that he was detained in London and could 
not be down. How was it, ran her tumultuous thoughts. She sup- 
posed—what was indeed the truth—that he had at the last found 
himself able to come. 

Yes, but only for an hour or two. She did not know that he had got 
down at mid-day, had been to the féte, and was now on his way back 
to catch a train for London, calling at home on his road. He made 
straight for the open doors of Miss Margery’s parlour, and went in. 

A strange impulse seized upon Adela. What if she dared to 
speak to him now ?—-to sue for the forgiveness for which her heart 
seemed breaking? He could not kill her for it: and—perhaps—he 
might speak it—and she should carry along with her to her isolation 
that much of peace. 

Without pausing to weigh the words she should speak, or the con- 
sequences of her act, she glided after him into the room. Sir 
Francis stood at a table, his back to the window, apparently taking 
some papers out of his pocket-book. The sudden darkening of the 
light, for she made no noise, must have caused him to turn: and 
there they stood, face to face, gazing, if they so minded, at the ravages 
time had made in the other. She was the more changed. Her 
once brilliant eyes were sad and gentle, her cheeks bore the hectic 
of emotion, all the haughtiness had gone out of her sweet face for ever. 
And he? He was noble as always, but his hair had grey threads in 
it, and his forehead was lined. 

“* May I be allowed to speak to you for a moment?” she panted, 
breaking the silence, yet hardly able to articulate. ‘ I—I—” and 
then she broke down from sheer inability to draw breath. 

He stood quite still by the table, as if waiting, his tall form drawn 
to its full height, his face and bearing perfectly calm. But he made 
no answer. 

“‘T beg your pardon,” she humbly began again, having halted just 
inside the window. “TI would not have followed you in, or spoken 
to you, but that it is the last opportunity we shall have of meeting on 
earth. I go away the day after to-morrow to seclude myself from the 
world ; and I—I cannot go without your forgiveness. When I saw 
you come in—not knowing even that you were at Netherleigh—an 
impulse I could not resist, brought me after you to ask you to for- 
give me. Just to ask it!” 

But still Sir Francis did not answer. Poor Adela went on in her 
weak and imploring tone. 

‘It has seemed to me that if I went away for good without your 
forgiveness, I should almost die as the days went on—knowing that I 
could never ask it then... If you could believe how truly, how bitterly 
I have repented, perhaps you would not in pity withhold it from me. 
Will you not give it me? Will you not hear me?” she added, lifting 
her trembling hands, as he yet made no sign. ‘God forgives: wil 
not you forgive ?” 
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Advancing, she sank on her knees before him, close to him as he 
stood, her sad face lifted to his in piteous yearning. He drew a step 
back : he had listened in impassive silence ; but he spoke now. 

“‘ Rise, rise, Lady Adela. Do not kneel to me.” 

She bent forward ; she laid her poor weak hands upon him ; the 
scalding tears began to stream down her face, so pitiful in its sad 
entreaty. Sir Francis gently touched her hands with his, essaying 
to raise her; a cold, distant touch, evidently not of goodwill. 

“Lady Adela, I will not say another word, or allow you to say 
one until you rise. You must be aware that you are only vexing me.” 

She rose to her feet obediently. She stood still, apart from him. 
He drew back yet, and stood still also, his arms folded. 

“Tell me what it is you wish. I scarcely understand.” 

“Only your forgiveness, your pardon of the past. It will bea 
comfort to carry it with me where I am going.” 

“* Where is it that you are going?” 

‘**T am going to join some ladies in Yorkshire, who pass their time 
nursing the poor and sick,” she answered. ‘It is called a Sister- 
hood. I have been thinking that perhaps in that retirement, and 
in the occupation it will entail, I may find peace. Once entered, I 
feel sure I shall never have the courage to leave it: therefore I know 
that we shall not meet again.” 

He did not speak. 

“ And I should like to thank you, if I may dare, for all your con- 
sideration, your generous loving-kindness. Believe me that, in the 
midst of the humiliation of accepting it, I have been grateful, When 
once I have entered this refuge, the necessity for your bounty will 
cease. Thank you deeply for all.” 

“You are tired of the world?” 

“Yes. It has been to me too full of shame and misery.” 

“Do you know that you brought a great deal of misery upon me?” 

“Oh, it is the consciousness of that that is killing me. If 
I could undo it with my life, I would; and be thankful. I want 
your forgiveness, Sir Francis, for all the past, for all my shameful, 
hard wickedness. The recollection of it, the cruel remorse ever 
haunting my conscience, has well-nigh killed me. I want you 
to say that you will try to be happy in your life; there will be less 
impediment perhaps, now that I shall be far away: I shall be to 
you as one dead. If I could but know that you were happy! that 
I have not quite blighted your life, as I have my own!” 

“‘ Do you like the idea of entering this retreat ?” 

* As well as I could like anything that can be open to me in this 
world now. © It will be a refuge; and I do dare to hope—I have 
dared to sray—that I may in time gain peace.” 

“Could the past come over again you would, then, be a different 
wife to me?” 

“Don’t reproach me,” she sobbed. ‘ None can know how cruel 
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my fate is, how bitter my repentance. Won’t you be merciful ?— 
won’t you say that you forgive me before I go away for ever?” 

“Yes, Adela, I will say it,” he answered then. “TI forgive you 
from my heart. I will say more. If you do wish to atone for the 
past, to be my true and loving wife, these arms are open to you.” 

He opened them as he spoke. She staggered back, unable to 
comprehend ; unable to believe. He did not move; simply stood 
still where he was, his extended arms inviting her. 

“Do not mock me, pray,” she feebly wailed. ‘Do not be cruel: 
you never were that. I have told you how bitterly I repent—that 
my remorse is greater than I can bear. If my life could undo the 
past, could atone to you in the least degree, I would gladly lay it 
down.” 

“Adela, I am not mocking you. You cannot surely think it, 
knowing me as you do know. You may come back to me if you will, 
and be once more my dear wife. My arms are waiting for you; my 
heart is waiting for you: it shall be as you will.” 

Panting, breathless, the hectic coming and going on her wasted 
cheeks, she slowly, doubtfully advanced ; and when close to him she 
fell down at his feet. 

His own breath was shortening, his chest heaving, emotion - nearly 
overcame him. Raising her up, he enfolded her to his loving heart. 

For a little while, as she lay in his arms, their tears mingled together ; 
ay, even his were falling. A moment of agitation, such as this, does 
not often visit a man during his lifetime. 

“There must be no mistake in future, Adela? You will be to me 
a loving wife ?” 

Once more, in deep humiliation she bent before him. ‘“ Your 
loving and faithful wife for ever and for ever.” 





































Quietly enough they walked, side by side, through the park. . Who, 
watching them, could have suspected the agitation just lived through, 
the momentous change that had taken place in their lives? Sir 
Francis turned on his way to the railway station, for he had to go 
back to London; Adela returned to the Rectory. 

On the following morning Mr. Cleveland took Adela to Chenevix 
House. Sir Francis had been there to prepare the, way for her. . It 
was good news, great news for the Earl and Countess; but it had not 
much diminished my lady’s tartness; She had been too angry with 
Adela to come round at once. 

**Do you know where you are going this evening, Adela?” Grace 
asked her in a whisper, a happy light in her eyes. 

“No. Where?” 

“Francis Netherleigh has some mission that is taking him to Paris—. 
my belief is, he has.improvised it. He starts to-night, and. he_-will 
take you with him—if you are very good.” 

“ How kind he is!” murmured Adela, 
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“ Have a care how you behave in future, Adela,” said her father 
in solemn admonition that evening; as Sir Francis stood ready to 
take her out to his carriage, which waited to convey them to the 
railway station. 

**T will, papa: Heaven helping me. Good-bye, dear mamma.” 

Qh, good-bye, and a pleasant journey to you! It’s more than you 
deserve,” retorted my lady. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
CONCLUSION. 


THERE is little more to relate. 

On just such a lovely June day as the one described above, and 
twelve months later, another féte took place. But this time it was at 
Court Netherleigh. Not an open air féte, this, or one on a large 
scale: only a few chosen friends had been invited to it. 

In the morning, in Netherleigh church and at the hands of the 
good Rector, the infant heir of Court Netherleigh had been made one 
of Christ’s fold. 

Court Netherleigh was the chief home of Sir Francis and his wife. 
Grosvenor Square was but visited occasionally. Adela’s tastes had 
totally changed: fashion and frivolity no longer held chief place in 
her heart: higher aims and duties had superseded them. Lady 
Mary Cleveland herself was not so actively anxious for the welfare of 
the poor and distressed as was Adela Netherleigh. 


‘‘ Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which like a toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in its head.”’ 


As she stood this morning at the baptismal font, her child in the 
arms of Mr. Cleveland, tears of joy silently trickled down her face. 
Hardly a day or a night of this latter twelvemonth, but they had 
risen in gratitude, contrasting what had been with what was. 

Lord and Lady Acorn were present ; Grace, who was godmother, 
had handed the baby to the clergyman. Mr. Howard had come down 
with Colonel and Lady Sarah Hope ; Robert Dalrymple and Mary were 
there from Moat Grange, and the Rector’s wife. 

While walking back to Court Netherleigh after the ceremony, the 
party was joined by another guest—Sir Turtle Kite. 

Sir Turtle’s presence was incidental. Deeply sensible of the 
service he once rendered them—for, had the little alderman chosen to 
be crusty then, where would Charles Cleveland have been, where 
Lady Adela?—the Acorn family had not dropped him with the 
passing moment. Neither had Sir Francis Netherleigh. On this 
particular day—it being a very splendid one in London—the Knight 
chanced to think he should like to air himself in the sunbeams, and 
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take a holiday. Remembering the standing invitation to Court 
Netherleigh, and knowing that Sir Francis was staying there and not 
in Grosvenor Square, Sir Turtle travelled down, and met the party 
as they were going home from church. 

“Dear me! I am very sorry,” he cried, taken aback. “I had no 
idea—I had better go home again.” 

“Not a bit of it,” said Sir Francis heartily, as he clasped his hand. 
“You are all the more welcome. I am sure you will like to join us 
in good wishes to my little boy. Adela will show him to you.” 

So Sir Turtle’s beaming face made one at the luncheon-table, none 
so delighted as he. And he surreptitiously scribbled a note in his 
pocket-book to purchase the handsomest presentation christening-cup 
that could be found for money. 

Luncheon over, they went out of doors, into the charming sunshine, 
strolling hither and thither, taking refuge on the shaded benches 
beneath the trees. Adela gained possession of her baby in the 
nursery, and carried him out to show him to Sir Turtle. He was a 
fine little fellow of six weeks old, promising to be as noble looking 
as his father, and certainly possessing his beautiful grey-blue eyes. 

“‘What is its name?” asked Sir Turtle, venturing to pat the soft 
little cheek with his forefinger, and rather at a loss what to say, for he 
did not understand as much about babies as he did of tallow. 

*‘ Francis,” answered Adela. ‘Francis Upton. I would not have 
had any name but Francis for the world, and my husband thought he 
would like to add Upton, in remembrance of Miss Upton who used 
to live here.” 

“Francis is a very nice name; better than mine,” observed Sir 
Turtle, sitting down by Adela. “And who are its godfathers?” he 
resumed, still at sea as to the proper things to be said of a baby. 

‘‘ My father and Mr. Howard. Sir Francis fixed upon papa, and 
I upon Mr. Howard. Formerly I used not to like Mr. Howard,” 
ingenuously added Lady Adela, “but I have learnt his worth.” 

** Ay, a worthy man, my lady; first-rate in business. Talking of 
business,” broke off the little alderman, glad no doubt to leave the 
subject of the baby, but none the less inopportunely, “do you chance 
to know what has become of a young fellow who got into some 
trouble at Grubb and Howard’s—the Rector’s son, yonder ”—nodding 
towards Mr. Cleveland—“ Charles, I think his name was. I have 
often wished to ask about him.” 

Lady Adela bent over her child, apparently to do something to 
its cap: her face had flushed blood-red. 

‘Charles Cleveland is in India,” she said. ‘ He is doing well; very 
well. My husband was—was very kind to him, and pushes him 
forward. He is kind to everyone.” 

Rising swiftly from the garden bench, she gave the baby to the 
nurse and went into the house. Her mother turned round from the 
drawing-room window. 
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“What have you been doing to flush your face so, Adela?” called 
out my lady—for it was glowing still. 

“Oh, nothing: the sun perhaps,” answered Adela, carelessly. 
“Sir Turtle Kite was looking at baby, and asking me what his name 
was. I told him his father’s—Francis.” 

“‘ Ah,” said Lady Acorn, with her irrepressible propensity for bring- 
ing up disagreeable reminiscences, “‘I remember the time when you 
would not have your child’s name Francis, decause it was your 
husband’s.” 

“Oh mamma, don’t! That was in the mistaken years of long 
ago.” 

** And I hope you were civil to Sir Turtle,” continued my lady: 
“you seemed to leave him very abruptly. He is a funny little round- 
headed man and nothing but an alderman, but he means well. 
Think what your fate might. have been now, but for his—his 
clemency.” 

“Tf you would A/ease not recal these things, mother!” besought 
Adela, meekly, the tears starting to her eyes. . “Especially to-day, 
when we are all so happy.” 

Somehow the past, with all its dreadful mistakes and the misery 
they had entailed, came rushing upon her mind so vividly that she 
could not control her emotion. Passing into the next room. and 
not perceiving her husband, her, sobs broke forth. He came forward. 

** My love, what is it?” 

“c Only ” 

“ Nay, tell me.” 

‘Something that mamma said made me think of that cruel time 
when—when I was so wicked, Francis, the shame and sin seemed 
all to come back again.” 

He held her before him; his voice one of tender reproof. ‘“ But 
the shame and sin never can come back, Adela. My wife, you know 
it.” 

She repressed the sobs, glancing at him with a smile through her 
wet eyelashes. 

“I know how good you are. And I know how merciful to me 
God has been.” 

“‘ Very merciful: very merciful to me and to you,” whispered Francis 
Netherleigh. ‘Do you know, my darling, that, through all that dark 
time, I never lost my trust in Him.” 





THE END. 

















A MYSTERIOUS MESSAGE. 


By T. W. Speicut, AuTHOR oF “IN THE DEaApD oF NIGHT,” ETC. 
i 


I WAS only a junior telegraph clerk at the time, and it seemed to me 

that I was about to take an important step in life, when notice 
came from headquarters that I, Philip East, was to be transferred 
from Easby to Welby Junction, with an addition of twenty-five pounds 
a year to my previous salary. And, indeed, my unexpected promotion 
seemed something to be jubilant about, for I was in love with pretty 
Lucy Graham, the daughter of the station-master at Easby, and now 
our marriage seemed by no means so hazy a dream of the future as 
we had hitherto been compelled to regard it. But life affords us few 
advantages without some corresponding drawback, and it was not 
pleasant to think that Lucy and I would now be parted by fifty long 
miles—we who had never failed to see each other at least once a day 
since love first whispered his secret in our ears. Still, that was one 
of the inevitable features of the case, and we were bound to accept it 
with such philosophy as we could summon to our aid. 

Easby, notwithstanding that one duke and two earls live no great 
distance away, is little more than a good-sized village; while- Welby, 
with its thirty thousand inhabitants and its numerous tall chimneys, 
prides itself upon being a rising centre of manufacturing industry. A 
fresh line of railway communication with it had recently been opened 
up, and its station rebuilt. 

At the time of which I write a large proportion of the telegraph 
service of the country was in the hands of the different railway com- 
panies, Welby telegraph office was at the railway station, where all 
such messages were received and despatched as affected the working 
of the line, as well as those of private individuals: the two branches 
of the service had not then been divided as they have been since. 

My coadjutor in the Welby office was named Marlow. He was 
considerably older than myself, and was, in fact, my senior officer. He 
was a quiet, bookish man, very fond of botanizing in his leisure hours: 
he and I never had a wrong word during the whole time we worked 
together. Our periods of duty were divided into two “spells” of 
nine hours each. The office was closed from midnight till six a.m., 
and we took a week of early and of late duty alternately. 

The chairman of the railway company was Sir Felix Drum, of Ten- 
field House, three and a half miles from Welby. My cousin, Ralph 
Merilon, was tutor to the two sons of Sir Felix, and it was through his 
influence that the baronet gave me my appointment. Sir Felix, who 
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was said never to forget a face, did not fail to favour me with a nod 
and a smile whenever he encountered me by chance on the platform. 
After I got settled at Welby, I often walked pver the fields to Tenfield 
House for a few hours’ pleasant chat with Merilon. 

Lucy and I were not long in finding out that we were by no means 
so completely separated from each other as at one time we had feared 
we should be. Lucy was the first to make the discovery. 

As I was sitting in the office one evening between nine and ten 
o’clock, with nothing more important to do than smoke my pipe and 
read my book, the bell of the instrument gave the signal that I was 
wanted. I put down my book, rose with a yawn, and then saw that 
Easby station was signalling me. I gave the requisite “ All right” 
return signal, and then waited with my eye on the instrument to note 
down the message. AsI spelt it off letter by letter and word by 
word I could scarcely believe the evidence of my eyes. 

“Telegraph clerk Philip East to receive a month’s notice for 
general incompetence and persistent smoking while on duty. Oh, 
tell me sweet, and tell me true, if you love me as I love you.” 

The message ended with a loud and long ringing of the bell. 

For a moment or two I was utterly bewildered. What madman 
could have obtained access to the instrument at Easby? A minute 
later a sudden light struck me, and I laughed aloud at my stupidity. 
Seizing the handle of the instrument, I gave the return signal to 
Easby, and then flashed the following reply : 

“Wherever I be, on land or sea, my heart still fondly turns to 
thee.” With lightening speed came the following answer : 

_ Excellent as a sentiment, but indifferent as poetry. You darling 
old stupid, how are you?” 

It was even so. Miss Lucy had purloined the key of the telegraph 
office from her father’s room after the clerk had left for the night. 
Easby being a place of very minor importance, the office was closed 
at nine o’clock. It was I who had taught Lucy the use of the instru- 
ment in those sweet courting days at the little country station, and 
she had now put her knowledge to a use such as neither of us had 
ever dreamt of at the time. 


‘A sweet girl-graduate with golden hair.” 


After that night Lucy and I did not fail to avail ourselves some- 
times of this mode of communication. She knew the hours when 
I was on duty, and also the times when there was the least likeli- 
hood of our being interrupted by business messages. It seemed 
impossible to believe that we were separated by a space of fifty miles 
when brought into this close communion with each other. The very 
glow of our words, as they came warm and fresh from the heart, 
seemed borne to us by the swift slave who did our bidding. We 
almost felt as though we had but to put forth our lips and they must 
of a surety touch each other. Happy days! 
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But it is now time to introduce you to Mr. Wix. 

How I came to know Mr. Wix, at first merely by name but after- 
wards personally, was by reason of his having so many telegrams 
addressed to him from different parts of the country, all of which, as 
a matter of course, passed either through my hands or those of 
Marlow, my fellow clerk. Although telegrams in cipher, or so com- 
posed that they conveyed an altogether different meaning to the 
recipient of them from that which they would have for an ordinary 
reader, were by no means uncommon, even at Welby, where people, 
who dabbled more or less in scrip and shares, were in the habit of 
receiving messages which only they themselves could make head or 
tail of, yet the singularity of the affair as regarded Mr. Wix was that 
the whole of the telegrams received by him bore something of this 
mysterious character, so that at length I grew to be far more curious 
as to what they could possibly be about than I was with regard to 
any other messages which passed through my hands. 

Abel Wix was a tall, thin, wiry-looking man, between forty and 
fifty, with short-cut iron-grey hair and long whiskers. He dressed 
well and quietly, but with an indescribable something about him 
which seemed to suggest that he might possibly be as well ac- 
quainted with horses as he was with men. Marlow told me he 
had come as a stranger to Welby some three or four months before 
my arrival there, and had taken for a term a small furnished cottage, 
with its garden and coach-house, in the outskirts of the town. He 
had en old woman for housekeeper, with a girl to help her, and a 
sharp lad to look after his pony and trap, and seemed to be an 
independent man. When the mornings were favourable he went 
fishing, or otherwise smoked away the early hours of the day in his. 
summer-house. In the afternoons he drove out along the country 
roads, or as far as one of the smaller towns, which lay within a radius 
of a dozen miles, His evenings were generally spent in the parlour 
of “ The Black Bull,” where a select coterie of the chief tradesmen of 
the town would meet to smoke. Mr. Wik, civil and silent, became 
popular ; the assembly liked him. Why he had come to Welby in 
the first instance, where he had come from, and how long he in- 
tended to stay, no one liked to ask, and he was not the kind of man 
to volunteer the information. 

I don’t know whether a young man’s not unnatural curiosity with 
regard to Mr. Wix’s many peculiar telegrams should have been 
deemed an impertinence or not; but Mr. Marlow, who was himself 
one of the most incurious of mortals, certainly snubbed me one day 
when I ventured to give expression to it. ‘The duty of a telegraph 
official,” said my Mentor, “is to receive and despatch with all 
possible celerity and accuracy whatever messages may be confided to 
his hands by his employers or the public, but there is certainly 
nothing in his instructions to warrant him in hazarding idle guesses 
as to what their contents may or may not possibly mean.” I knew 
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that Marlow was in the right, and that I was in the wrong, but I 
scarcely spoke to him for a couple ‘of days afterwards, 

I made the acquaintance of Mr. Wix in this wise. One after- 
noon, as I was about to go off duty, a message came for him. Both 
our office boys were out of the way at the time, and as it chanced 
that I had a little errand of my own to do in a part of the town 
close to Holly Cottage, it seemed to me that the best thing I could 
do was to deliver it myself. 

I found Mr. Wix in his garden with a long clay pipe in his 

mouth, calmly contemplating the ripening of his pears. He favoured 
me with a quick suspicious glance as I put the envelope into his 
hands. ‘You are not the usual messenger?” he said, interroga- 
tively. 
I explained to him how it happened that I was the bearer of the 
telegram. “I see,” he answered, with a nod and a smile as he tore 
open the envelope; “and I am obliged to you for your thoughtful- 
ness in the matter. Sometimes it happens that half an hour’s delay 
may make all the difference in the world.” He glanced over’ the 
telegram, and then stuffed it into his pocket with an air of indiffer- 
ence. ‘ But come inside,” he added. “The afternoon is warm, 
and a glass of sherry will do you no harm.” 

I tried to excuse myself, but Mr. Wix would not hear of it. nt | 
was longing for somebody to look me up,” he said. “It’s too hot to 
do aught but talk and smoke these long autumn afternoons.” 

We seated ourselves in the shade of the summer-house. A servant 
brought a decanter, some bottles of seltzer, and glasses. Mr. Wix 
handed me his case, and I chose a cigar. 

“T daresay, now,” began my host with a dry smile, after he had 
filled both our tumblers, “that there are very few people in Welby 
who receive more télegrams than'I do?” 

“Well, no, sir; you seem to havé the lion’s share of therh.” 

“Many of them ‘must ‘seém ‘strange ‘documents to you. I dare- 
Say, now, you often wonder what they. can possibly be abont ?” 

I called to mind Marlow’s words. “’The' duty of a telegraph 
official,” I answered, “ is simply to receive and despatch whatever 
messages may be confided to him; ‘but it is no part of his business to 
trouble himself with idle guesses as to what they may or may not 
mean.” 

“ A most praiseworthy sentiment. I drink to your health, young 
sir. Don’t spare the sherry.” Then assuming a confidential air, 
and laying the bowl of his pipe lightly on my sleeve: “You see,” 
said he, “when a man who ‘has plenty of Spare time on his hands, 
and a little monéy to invest in his hobby, and that hobby happens 
to be the Turf, he naturally, in the course of time, gets to know 
a lot of people who are in the same swim as himself; and as some 
of these people profess to be able to give one the correct tip 
—from secret information, you know—about every race that is 
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coming off, it follows that a good many telegrams keep flying about 
which it would never do to let outsiders get wind of. Ah, the Turf 
is a fine game of speculation !” 

So this was the secret of the many strange telegrams! How simple 
the explanation seemed, now that I knew it ! 

Either Mr. Wix’s cigars or Mr. Wix’s sherry must have been more 
potent than anything of the kind I had previously been accustomed 
to, for before long I became very chatty and confidential indeed, 
while at the same time I felt my eyes begin to brighten and my 
cheeks begin to glow in a way that was certainly novel, but not alto- 
gether disagreeable. Mr. Wix let me have nearly all the conversation 
to myself. It was nearly all about telegraphy or matters connected 
therewith, and the questions asked by Mr. Wix, and answered by me 
to the best of my ability, showed him to be a man of a very inquiring 
turn of mind. 

At length the conviction flashed across me that I was making a 
simpleton of myself. What had I not said, what secrets had I not 
divulged to this man who, two hours previously, was a stranger to 
me? I arose with a sense of shame. 

“What! going already ?” said Mr. Wix, as he put down his pipe to 
shake hands. ‘Well, well, perhaps another time. Ah, were I able 
to read the secrets of the wires for one short week, I would engage to 
build up a fortune that should soon rival that of the Rothschilds!” 
He smiled his dry, peculiar smile, and as I walked away I felt that 
Mr. Abel Wix had been quietly turning me inside out for his own 
amusement. I took care not to call upon Mr. Wix again: whenever 
he and I encountered each other in the street, a nod, a smile, and a 
simple “ Good day,” were all that passed between us. 

Christmas was close at hand,-when, one afternoon while I was 
busy at the instrument,’ Mr. Chubb, the Welby superintendent of 
police, strolled into the office, as he had a habit of doing at odd 
times: he was a smart, dapper little man of middle age. 

‘The Superintendent nodded to me, drew a ‘chair to the fire, and 
sat down to warm his hands. He did not caré to interrupt me while 
I was taking down a message. ‘ “By Jove’! another funny telegram 
for Mr. Wix,” exclaimed I, as I jumped off my stool. 

“Eh, what’s that?” asked Mr. Chubb, quickly, as he turned and 
faced me, “Pray what do you know about Mr. Wix?” 

* Qh, not much, except that we have more curious messages for 
him than for anyone else in Welby. ‘When a gentleman is con- 
nected with the Turf, he naturally does get queer messages.” 

“And pray who told you, that Wix is connected with the Turf?” 

“He told me so himself.” And I related to him all about my 
afternoon at Holly Cottage. He listened attentively. ‘ Now what 
do you think, sir?” I asked. 

“What I think is, that Mr. Wix was throwing dust in your eyes, 
and laughing at you in his sleeve at the same time.” 
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“Do you doubt his statement that he has to do with the Turf?” 

“He may have, he may have. But what about this telegram? I 
suppose there would be no indiscretion in your letting me have a look 
at it?” 

‘None whatever, I should imagine, considering the position you 
occupy, Mr. Chubb.” 

I handed him the telegram without more ado; he fixed his double 
eyeglass on his nose, and read it through with much deliberation. 

The message which had puzzled me so much ran as under : 

‘From Barker, B , to Wix, Welby.—Tinker leaves by 
eight P.M. train to-morrow. Hurry up and have everything in 
readiness. The least delay may spoil all. X. returns on Thursday 
with lot of friends.” 

“‘T shall feel. much obliged if you will allow me to take a copy 
of this document,” said Mr. Chubb, gazing over the rim of his 
eyeglasses. Seeing, perhaps, that I hesitated, he hastened to add: 
“JT may just whisper to you—but it must be a secret between you 
me and the post—that I’ve had my eye on our good friend Wix for 
some little time past. There’s something about him that I can’t 
make out, and I shan’t rest satisfied till I do so. In any case, 
Tl take a copy of this telegram, and I’ll be on the look-out when 
the eight o’clock from B reaches Welby to-morrow evening. 
I’m anxious to know whether Mr. Tinker will turn out to be anyone 
with whom I am acquainted.” 








II. 


B , which is one of the largest and most flourishing 
manufacturing and commercial towns in the central districts of 
England, is a little over seventy miles from Welby, and the fast 
trains between the two places occupy something over two hours in 
transit. As I was not on duty the evening following the receipt 
of this last message to Mr. Wix, I determined to imitate the example 
of the officer, and be on the look-out for the arrival of the mysterious 
Mr. Tinker by the eight o’clock train from B 

The clock was striking ten as I strolled slowly down the platform. 
I saw no one there whom I knew except a few porters and other 
officials, but the train would not be due for another twelve minutes. 
As time went on I looked for the appearance of Mr. Chubb, but 
he was nowhere to be seen. It was nine minutes past ten when 
Mr. Wix walked through the entrance hall to the platform. Had he 
come to meet his friend Tinker? On that point there could be 
little doubt. : 

As Mr. Wix turned to come up the platform in the direction in 
which I was standing, I wheeled within the sheltering portals of the 
parcels office. Somehow I felt as if I did not want him to see me. 
Would not those suspicious eyes of his divine in a moment for what 
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purpose I was there? No, it would never do to let him see me 
watching for the train. 

The parcels office window commanded a full view of the platform, 
and, partly hidden by a pyramid of empty fruit hampers, I could see 
all that was going on. The minutes were fleeting fast, but without 
bringing any signs of Chubb. What could possibly be detaining him ? 
Mr. Wix, swinging his cane with his hands behind his back, was 
walking sedately to and fro, apparently seeing nothing and nobody. 

The ring of a bell some distance away caused, as if by magic, the 
platform to become full of life and bustle. Porters, inspectors, police- 
men, and post office officials appeared on the scene almost as sud- 
denly as if they had been propelled through so many trap-doors. 
Additional lamps were lighted, huge luggage baskets were wheeled 
out of their hiding places, and the Welby mail cart drove up with the 
letter bags just as the train came slowly to a standstill opposite the 
window where I was on the watch. And still Mr. Chubb was 
nowhere to be seen. 

Mr. Wik, still swinging his cane behind him and standing a little 
way back from the bustle, looked the most unconcerned person 
there. It was evident that his friend, if he had arrived, was expected 
to look out for him, and presently I began to think that Mr. Tinker 
raust have missed his train. But a minute later someone walked 
hurriedly up to Mr. Wix and shook him by the hand. He was 
a tall, dark, saturnine-looking man, with a black beard and spectacles, 
and he was dressed as a clergyman, with a white cravat, a soft 
felt hat, and a long overcoat. In one hand he carried a black 
leather bag, which seemed to contain something heavy. Could this 
be the Mr. Tinker of the telegram? It was a strange name for a 
clergyman, and a clergyman was a strange individual to form the 
subject of Mr. Wix’s mysterious message. 

The two men talked hurriedly together for a minute or two, and 
then turned and walked down the platform. I stole out of my 
hiding-place and followed cautiously. They bent their steps towards 
the refreshment-room, pushed open the swing-doors, and went in. 
After hesitating for a few seconds I followed boldly behind them: 
the refreshment-bar was as free to me as to them. 

A portion of the bar at one end was divided into three or four 
semi-compartments, in one of which Mr. Wix and his friend had en- 
sconced themselves. Stepping lightly across the floor I made my way 
into the compartment next theirs, which happened to be unoccupied. 
We were divided by a mahogany partition, about seven feet high. 
Nodding to the barmaid, with whom I had a slight acquaintance, I 
took a bun off the counter and began to munch it. So far I had 
not paused to ask myself what object I had in view. Led on by 
Chubb’s hints of the previous-day, it seemed to me as if the first 
act of some strange drama were working itself out before my eyes, 
and I was burning with curiosity to watch out its further progress, 
VUu. XXXIL FF 
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The friends conversed in low tones, so that it was impossible 
for me even to guess the subject of their conversation; but two 
or three times Mr. Tinker, or whatever his name might be, elevated 
his voice a little more than was needful—I had an idea that, despite 
his clerical attire, he had been drinking—so that the other had to 
' interpose a cautious “ Hush!” or.“ Not so loud.” 

Of such fragments of their talk as did reach my ears I could make 
nothing. ‘Must be done to-night.” ‘Too late to-morrow.” How 
was I to fathom the meaning of phrases such as those. After that 
came more muttered conversation, and then a sound as of a sheet of 
paper being torn up. “Drink up, it’s time to be off,” I then heard 
Mr. Wix say, and a few seconds later the two men emerged from 
their compartment. 

The collar of my coat was turned up as though I were a traveller, 
and I was in the act of drinking a cup of coffee as they passed out. 
Whether or not they took the trouble to glance into my compartment 
I had no means of knowing. The moment I heard the swing doors 
close I turned to follow them. Happening to glance at the fireplace 
as I crossed the room, I saw a crushed-up ball of paper, which had 
just been caught by the flames. Instinct told me that this was 
the paper which I had heard being torn up a minute previously. 
It was the work of a moment to snatch it out of the flames and press 
my foot on it till the last spark was smothered. Then stuffing the 
charred remains into my pocket, I hurried after the two men. 

They were no longer to be seen. The train had gone on its way 
by this time, and only a few stragglers were left on the platform. I 
walked quickly through the entrance-hall and gazed up the lamp- 
lighted street that led from the station into the town. Yes—there in 
the distance I could dimly discern two figures, one of whom was 
carrying a bag. An instant later, and they took the turning which led 
towards Holly Cottage, and were lost to view. Where, oh! where 
was Mr. Chubb ? 

What ought I to do next? It would evidently be useless for me to dog 
the steps of Mr. Wix and his friend any farther. What business indeed 
had I to mix myself up in Mr. Wix’s affairs in any way? What right 
had I to rescue from the flames a piece of paper which was evidently 
intended to be seen by no one? These questions I asked myself more 
than once. Icould only answer them by telling myself that I fully 
believed if Mr. Chubb had been there he would have acted as I had 
acted. ‘But you are not a detective, Philip East, and Mr. Chubb 
is,” whispered a voice within me. 

By this time I was back again at the parcels office. 

I walked in mechanically. The place was lighted up; a bright fire 
burnt in the grate. Should I or should I not reduce to ashes 
the half-charred paper in my pocket? For a moment or two I 
hesitated. As I did so the Superintendent’s words seemed to impress 
themselves with double force upon me. And then that strange Mr. 
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Tinker? I could not think he was a real clergyman. If ever aman 
looked a make-believe and a sham, he did. Was there not, perhaps, 
some nefarious scheme afoot, which it might be my good fortune, 
nay, my duty, to assist in exposing and defeating? I hesitated no 
‘longer. 

Choosing a quiet corner of the office immediately under a °gas-jet, 
I drew forth the partially-burnt fragments of paper, and proceeded 
to unroll them, gingerly and carefully. They were so tightly 
squeezed up before being thrown into the grate, that only the two 
outer layers had been burnt through, and the next one scorched. One 
by one I unrolled them, smoothed them out, and spread them on the 
counter in front of me. Contrary to my expectations, they did not 
form themselves into a letter or written communication of any kind ; 
I was not long in perceiving that the paper, when whole, had 
had traced upon it, in Indian ink, neither more nor less than a plan 
of the ground-floor of some mansion. A portion, of course, was now 
missing; but when such fragments as remained were duly fitted 
into their places, there could hardly be a doubt as to what the 
whole had been intended to represent. Each room was designated. 
by its title, and among the fragments that remained intact couldi 
be traced the “library,” the “ dining-room,” the “back drawing-- 
room,” the “butler’s pantry,” “a corridor leading to the con— 
servatory,” and so on. Without a doubt the plan of a gentleman’s.. 
house. Of what possible value or interest could such a plan be to» 
a man like Mr. Wix? More than ever I longed for the clear, shrewd 
head of the police superintendent. 

While thus gazing at the restored fragments of the plan like a man 
half dazed, not seeing my way to a single step farther in the matter, 
my eye was attracted to a tiny cross in red ink, marked just outside - 
one of the three windows of the room designated as the library. What 
could be the meaning of that little cross? Nowhere else on the plan. 
was there another. It was close outside the centre window of the- 
library—three bow windows they were. Had I not somewhere seen. 
a library with three bow windows? Of a certainty I had—but 
where—where ? 

For two or three minutes I stood puzzling my brains, and calling. 
to mind all the places I knew, likely and unlikely, that could by any- 
' possibility have a library with three windows. ‘Then, all at once, it: 
_ flashed across me that there was exactly such a library at Tenfiel@ 
' House, the seat of Sir Felix Drum. I had sat with my cousin 
many atime on the low cushioned seat that ran round the inner 
side of the centre bow window. Outside the library door, exactly 
as marked on the half-burnt plan, was a wide corridor, which ran 
from a glass door on one side of the house to a conservatory on the 
other ; and on the left hand of the corridor stood a door which opened 
into the back drawing-room : in all this also the plan tallied exactly. 
Other points of similarity there were which-convinced me that the 
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paper I had rescued from the flames was, in very truth, neither more 
nor less than a carefully drawn plan of the ground-floor of Tenfield 
House. 

But of what possible use could such a plan be, either to Mr. Wix 
or his friend? I was lost in a maze of conjectures. It seemed to 
me at length that the best thing I could do would be to walk as far 
as the police-station and hunt up the Superintendent, who might have 
forgotten all about it. Accordingly, I put the plan in my pocket 
and set off. Just outside the station I encountered a policeman. 
“Can you tell me where I shall be likely to find Mr. Chubb?” I 
asked. 

‘Mr. Chubb, sir, is in London. He was called up to Scotland 
Yard by a telegram this afternoon.” 

Here was a dilemma. The telegram must have been received 
just after I had gone off duty, otherwise I should have known of it. 
What to do next I knew not. There was upon me an uneasy sense 
of responsibility, a feeling that I ought to do something, and at once. 
1 sat down on a bench under one of the trees in the sidewalk to 
think. I called to mind, one by one, the fragmentary phrases which 
I had overheard in the refreshment-room.—‘ Everything in readi- 
ness.”——“‘ Must be done to-night.”—“Start about one o’clock.”— 
Could it be, was it possible, I suddenly asked myself—and the 
thought turned me first hot and then cold—that there was some vile 
scheme afloat to break into and rob the house of Sir Felix Drum? 

I started to my feet like a man whose eyes have been suddenly 
dazzled. Such an idea seemed too incredible: and yet the more I 
thought of it the more impressed I became with the conviction 
that danger in one form or other threatened Tenfield House and 
-its inmates. Then came the question: how best to avert this unknown 

-danger? Should I go to the police-station and lay before Mr. Chubb’s 
:factotum the whole of the facts as they were known to me? No. 
I might only get laughed at and snubbed for my pains. Mr. Chubb’s 
»@xperience would at once have told him the proper course to pursue, 
but in his absence I shrank from appealing to his subordinates. 

Would not the best plan be to hasten to Tenfield House and 
_ seek an interview with Sir Felix? When once I had laid the facts 
before him, the responsibility of further action would be shifted from 
- my shoulders to his, Evidently the course I ought to take lay clear 
“before me. 

I looked at my watch. It wanted five minutes to eleven. A sharp 
walk of an hour across the fields would carry me to Tenfield House. 
Mr. Wix and his friend were not to start till one o’clock, and, supposing 
»their destination to be the same as mine, Sir Felix would have ample 
ctime before their arrival on the scene to take whatever precautions 
ymight seem most advisable to him. 

Now that I had decided what it was right to do I felt more at rest. 
yBut there was no time to lose, so I hurried to tell my landlady not 
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to expect me home yet, and set off for Tenfield House, with my 
stout blackthorn walking-stick. After getting clear of the suburbs 
of the town I did not meet a creature the whole of the way, but the 
road I took was a short cut through field-paths and lonely lanes. At 
length I reached the little ivy-covered lodge at the entrance to the 
park. Herelived Maxwell, the gardener, from whom I had had more 
than one sweet-smelling nosegay during the past summer. 

I saw, to my surprise, that its inmates were not yetin bed. Through 
a chink in the shutters a tiny ray of light streamed forth into the 
darkness. What could have kept the inmates up till so late an hour? 
I knocked, and the door was answered by Maxwell in person, I told 
him that I wanted to see Sir Felix on a matter of great importance, 
and that it would be necessary for him to unlock the lodge gate 
in order to admit me. 

“Sir Felix is from home,” answered Maxwell, “ but Mr. Binns is 
here: if you can tell him your business it may, perhaps, save you 
a journey up to the house. The fact is, it’s my wife’s birthday,” 
added the gardener in a lower voice, ‘‘and we are keeping it up in a 
quiet way.” 

For a moment I felt doubtful what to do. The absence of Sir 
Felix was most unfortunate. But Binns was his trusted servant and 
major-domo, and it seemed to me that I could not do better than 
tell him all that I should otherwise have told his master. 

Five minutes later Binns was in possession of all the facts of the 
case. He was a stout man of fifty, somewhat asthmatical and 
overfed, but with clear, resolute eyes, and a firm-set mouth, evidently 
a man with a will of his own, and not deficient in courage. 

“There may be much in what you have just told me, Mr. East,” 
he said, “or there may be nothing. But it’s always best to be on the 
safe side, especially when there’s such a lot of valuable plate to be 
responsible for as we happen to have in the house just now. When 
we have no company the plate is kept locked up at the Bank, 
but Sir Felix is coming home to-morrow, bringing friends with him, 
and there’s to be grand doings for the next ten days. I fetched 
the plate from the Bank this afternoon.” 

Sir Felix coming home on the morrow, and bringing people with 
him? One of the lines in Mr. Wix’s mysterious telegram was, “ X. 
returns on Thursday with a lot of friends.” Could it be the return 
of Sir Felix that was referred to in those strange terms ? 

“There’s one thing,” continued Binns: “we mustn’t let the least 
hint of this affair reach her ladyship’s ears. She would die of fright. 
She’s the most timid and nervous woman I ever knew.” 

“But what do you propose to do?” I asked, 

“What I propose to do, sir, is to sit up all night; and if the 
rascals come, I’ll engage they'll have a warmer reception than they 
bargained for,” answered he, with a grim smile; ‘“ Peter Maxwell, 
here, will go with me, and I’ll call up Davis, the coachman. As for 
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the two footmen, I’ve no faith in ’em. ‘They are new; and, for 
aught I know, may be linked in with those rascals. Somebody must 
have made that plan of the house, you know.” 

“Perhaps you have no objection to my joining you, Mr. Binns?” 

“None whatever, sir, if you wish it: and we had best be going.” 

The lodge lights were put out, and we three men marched swiftly 
and silently through the starlit park to the house. Binns had a pass- 
key to one of the back entrances, and we were quickly inside his 
snug little sitting-room. Having lighted a lamp and produced a de- 
canter and glasses, “ I’ll go and call Davis, while you wait here,” said 
Binns. ‘ He sleeps in the rooms over the stables.” 

“Ts there anyone in the house still up?” asked I. 

“Bless you, no. They’re all in bed long ago. When Sir Felix is 
away her ladyship insists on keeping early hours. I, of course, am 
privileged,” added the major-domo. 

Away he went, and, at the end of ten minutes, returned with 
Davis, a stout-built, resolute-looking young fellow. 

Mr. Binns’s next move was to fetch four pairs of thick woollen 
socks of his own, of which he made each man put on a pair over his 
boots ; with these he brought from some lumber-room half a dozen 
‘serviceable cudgels, that had not seen light since the gamekeepers 
had had a scrimmage with the poachers several years before. Of 
ithese we each chose one. By this time it was past one o’clock. 

“TI would give something to know at which particular window or 
door the rascals will try to effect an entrance,” said Binns, presently. 

“ Are you sure that they will come at all?” asked the coachman. 

“Of course I’m not. I told you so before, and I hope to goodness 
that they won’t come. But what we have to do is to act as if we 
were sure they would come.” 

“Ts the plate in a safe part of the house ?” asked I. 

“Tt is in a sort of strong room which opens out of my pantry. 
This room is without a window of any kind, and the window of my 
pantry is strongly barred. No use their trying to get in that way.” 

“‘My opinion is that they will try to effect an entrance through the 
middle window of the library. That red cross with which it is indi- 
cated on the plan is not without a meaning.” 

“By Jove! I shouldn’t wonder if you are right, sir,” responded 
Binns. He had studied the half-burnt plan at the lodge, and identi- 
fied it as being one of the house. 

“ And now I come to think of it,” he added, “the library windows 
are only secured by some trumpery old-fashioned shutters, that a 
practical burglar would make short work of. We must look specially 
after the library.” 

Mr. Binns lighted a small bull’s-eye lantern, and extinguished the 
light in the sitting-room. With muffled feet we followed our leader in 
single file, guided by a slight ray from his lantern. Our first errand 
was to go the round of the house and ascertain that all the doors and 
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windows were properly secured, and that none of them had been 
tampered with. So far, everything proved satisfactory. The next thing 
was for Binns to divide his forces so as to put a watch on several 
points at once. Me he stationed in the library, Davis and he took 
each one end. of the main corridor, while Maxwell did sentry duty at 
a door which led to the back premises. 

While we waited thus in silence and darkness, the minutes seemed 
to pass slowly indeed, but in reality no long time had elapsed before I 
heard certain sounds outside. First, there was a faint crunching of 
gravel, as though someone had inadvertently put his foot on it; this 
was followed by a few words spoken in so low a tone that I could 
hardly be sure that it was not my fancy; and after that some hidden 
sense seemed to tell me—it was not the sense of hearing—that there 
were men moving about on the grass plot outside the middle window. 

Silent as a shadow I crept to the door and gave a low “ Hist” in 
the corridor outside. Binns was by my side in a moment. A 
whispered word in his ear, and the other men were called to the point 
of danger. And nowwe could plainly hear that the window was being 
forced from the outside. Binns and Davis slipped behind the heavy 
velvet curtains, one on each side the window, I was behind a screen, 
while Maxwell was hidden away beyond a high leather-backed chair. 
All this was done in the utmost silence. 

By this time the fastenings of the window had yielded to the force 
brought to bear on them, and now the heavy sash was pushed up 
slowly and gently from without. It was wonderful how little noise the 
scoundrels made. There still remained the shutters, but they were an 
impediment that was quickly disposed of. In five or six minutes I 
saw them being pushed slowly back into the room, the dim starlight 
streamed in through the opening, and then ensued a silent pause of 
preparation on both sides. My heart beat quickly. 

Presently a man vaulted noiselessly over the low window-sill into 
the room ; an instant later he was followed by a second man. For a 
little while the two stood still and seemed to be listening intently ; then, 
apparently satisfied that all was safe, one of them flashed the light of 
a dark lantern from end to end of the room, but nothing was visible 
save the book-lined walls and the massive oak furniture. A brief 
whispered colloquy ensued, and then with the lantern giving forth 
only a single ray of light they advanced slowly across the floor in the 
direction of the door. Now came Binns’s signal. One note of a 
whistle and we were out of our hiding-places and had our men by the 
throat, two of us to one of them, before they had time to make a single 
smovement on the offensive. Never were men more completely taken 
by surprise. Of a struggle there was scarcely any. worth mentioning. 
They found their hands tied securely behind them almost before they 
knew what had happened. Binns threw the light of his lantern on 
their faces: Mr. Wix and Mr. Tinker, and no one but they, only the 
fatter no longer wore his white tie and clerical coat. 
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*T suppose I have to thank you for this, young gentleman ?” said 
Mr. Wix vindictively, the moment he recognised me. 

We kept our prisoners company in Binns’s sitting-room till break of 
day, when they were conveyed in a light cart to Welby police station. 

Great was the consternation and astonishment of Lady Drum when 
told of what had taken place under her roof while she and the rest of 
the household were fast asleep; and great was the surprise of Sir Felix 
when he arrived from London in the course of the day and heard the 
narrative of the faithful Binns, 

The telegram which had summoned Superintendent Chubb to Scot- 
land Yard was a false one. It had doubtless been concocted by the 
prisoners or their confederates to get the lynx-eyed little man out of 
the way. 

Mr. Wix and: his friend turned out to be members of one of the 
most dangerous and skilful gangs of burglars in England, who had 
agents in nearly every large town, and whose main object was to 
plunder mansions of family plate, jewellery, and other valuables. le 
is only needful to say further of these two that their personal liberty 
was strictly curtailed for several years to come. 

Previous to the trial one of the footmen disappeared suddenly 
from Tenfield House and was seen no more. Was it possible that 
he was in any way mixed up with the gang of burglars, and that 
it was he who had supplied them with the plan of the house? A 
question, this, which has no likelihood of being answered. 


Not many months elapsed before I found myself appointed to a 
situation just double the value of the one at Welby. This was due to 
the influence of Sir Felix, whose kindness did not end there. Thus 
it fell out that, thanks to Mr. Wix’s Mysterious Message, Lucy and 3 
were enabled to get married long before we had dared to hope it. 

















LIFE IN PROVENCE. 


| Fi egeesta I begin to give you a faithful account of this beautiful 
country, of its people, of its daily life, I must ask you to take 
notice that this is no hasty sketch by a passing traveller, but the 
honest record of a resident who has pitched his tent under these 
sunny skies, and lives as other Provengals live, who are his neigh- 
bours and friends. When I add that it is some months since I 
kave seen an Englishman, not to reckon how long since I have 
spoken to one, you will understand that French, Provengal, and 
Italian are the only sounds familiar to my ears. 

We are not more than ten miles distant from the great naval 
station of the Mediterranean—Toulon ; we are a little less distant 
from the town of Hyéres; but we belong to neither, nor do we 
admire them. Indeed I think I may say that we look upon the large 
city with feelings of pity, and upon the upstart town, empty all 
summer long, with something of contempt. 

And why? Because whenever or wherever we meet the people 
of Toulon, they are sighing for a whiff of our fresh sea breeze, praising; 

‘our mountains and valleys, and longing for better roads that they 
may oftener wander along the myrtle walks which fringe our shores. 
We know also that Toulon is a town of dirty, narrow streets, with 
tower-like houses_of many flats. And while we acknowledge the 
beauty of its harbour, the stateliness of its ironclad vessels, the bright- 
ness of its sunny promenade along the port, and its shady “‘Cours”— 
beneath whose noble plane trees is held daily one of the best, if not 
the very best, vegetable market in the world—yet we feel and know 
our own superiority, inasmuch as we have sun, shade, and sea breezes 
to boot: and we can tell them where their vegetables come from, for 
we grow most of them ourselves. 

As to the inhabitants of Hyéres, they are another people altogether. 
With few exceptions they are shopkeepers and hangers-on to the 
English winter colony. We rarely visit them in their town in summer, 
for it broils beneath a burning sun, and smells of its open sewers, if 
possible, worse than in winter. Some of the most enlightened and 
educated of their professional men take up their summer residence 
with us, and therein we see the results of refinement and education, 
which latter, were it made (as it is going to be made soon) compulsory 
in France, would raise our land here to fabulous prices, and bring half 
the world clamouring at our doors. 

Such are our surroundings. Now take a look at us as we lie 
basking on the deep blue waters and girdled with mountains, ° 
Carqueiranne, when viewed from a height, represents a vast theatre, 
with mountains for the audience and a valley for the stage. 
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The particular range which encloses the valley is not very lofty, 
and is wooded to its summits ; but this range is buttressed by more 
lofty peaks, which lift their bald crowns and cut the distant sky. 

Faron, Coudon, and Fenouillet are beautiful specimens of moun- 
tains whose grandeur suggests an elevation they do not possess. 
Rising somewhat abruptly, and standing out as giants amidst their 
fellow mountains, they are crowned with fortresses (which are sup- 
posed to defend the harbour and arsenal of Toulon), erected by 
Napoleon and his successors to keep out the English, who once laid 
hands upon this arsenal of the Mediterranean. 

From the “ Black Mountain” in the west, Carqueiranne extends 
to a certain mysterious and magnificent unfinished chateau, with a 
lofty and elaborately worked stone tower on the north-east. This 
chateau has cost already millions of francs, and its destination is our 
one great mystery, which exercises our imagination and gives rise to 
endless surmises. It is built about half-way up a mountain, and 
commands splendid views of the bay, from all parts of which it is 
visible. Built of cut white stone, with fantastic architectural 
embellishments, vast as an Eastern palace, and surrounded by lofty 
palm trees, which were bought at fabulous prices, and trans- 
planted, almost at full growth, by innumerable men and horses, this 
chateau seems destined for the retreat of some deposed monarch, or 
perhaps as the summer residence of some aspirant to the throne of 
France. 

There are two other chateaux of some importance within our 
boundaries. One, the old Chateau of Carqueiranne, which is now 
the property of an energetic “ primeur” farmer, but which once (if I 
can believe the statements of my native friends) was occupied for 
several years by Brunel, the Thames-tunnel engineer. ‘The other, at 
our western limit, is now ‘owned and occasionally occupied by 
Dr. Richet, one of the heads of the faculty of medicine in Paris. 
Strangers coming from Toulon are attracted by it, and ask “ Who 
lives there?” When they hear that it is the great Paris physician, they 
begin to think that Carqueiranne is as healthy as it is beautiful: and 
they are quite right. 

There is a history to this place, with which, however, I am only 
slightly acquainted. The Madame de Carqueiranne of the days of 
the monarchy before the Revolution has left a reputation similar to 
that of some of the ladies of Versailles. Her grandson is now a poor 
fisherman, who, in his old age, has been trying to get back the 
chateau, which belonged to his family years and years ago. Of 
course he either has failed or will fail. The old fellow tells me that 
his grandmother was the wickedest old witch that ever lived ; so bad, 
indeed, that he cannot yet make up his mind to tell me her history, 
which, however, he promises to do some day. Meanwhile I must be 
content with this: She asked him, as she was dying, to shake hands 
and forgive. He refused point-blank. and sent her to the devil 
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without his blessing. Of this man I may have more to say presently, 
if my readers desire it. 

Looked at from the sea, the valley of Carqueiranne almost dis- 
appears, and the land seems to descend gradually from the mountain 
tops to the shore. This sea view must have been more picturesque 
before high cultivation had made such rapid strides, because there are 
now, high up amidst the mountain pines, patches of land almost 
devoid of trees, which have been cleared and prepared for the culti- 
vation of “ primeurs” for the Paris market. This cleared land means 
wealth, progress, civilization: whatever the last term may mean and 
whatever its true value may be. 

Here, even in Roman days, the land was not only partly cleared, 
not only beginning to be used, but cultivated from the sea-shore to 
the mountain top, and the population must have been far in excess 
of its present limits. I have myself seen a vine, still bearing good 
fruit, springing from an ancient and long over-grown terrace wall, 
which was planted in Roman days. Remnants of such terraces can 
still be traced all over the mountains, which even at our present rapid 
rate of growing will not be reached for another half century. 

In those old Roman days vegetation must have been luxuriant, 
and the “ Phylloxera,” or vine disease, unknown ; otherwise the vine 
to which I allude could not have survived. 

The Romans evidently chose Carqueiranne, as the English have 
chosen Nice, Mentone and Cannes, for their pleasure resort, where 
they built their chateaux and villas, and where they could live, if at 
leisure, all the year round. Roman remains are everywhere plenti- 
ful, but especially at the point of one bay, which is called Almanarre, 
where a whole city lies exposed to view almost alongside the high 
road. Such is the solidity of its masonry that not even the sea, 
which has encroached upon and swallowed up a large portion of its 
buildings—not even the sea, with its constantly lashing waves, can 
break up the old walls, which stretch from the heights above down to 
the sea-shore and right out into the sea itself These ruins of the 
city of Pomponiana still cover a space of some fourteen acres, which 
is partly enclosed within the walls of the Chateau de St. Salvador, and 
the city is said to have been founded in the days of Domitian. 

Glance at the country as the Romans made it and probably left it. 

From the sea-shore, all along the valley, there are vines planted in 
rows, between which grow wheat, oats, barley in summer, and garden 
vegetables in winter. Higher up, at the mountain foot, begin the 
grey-green olive trees, of every age and fantastic form, lifting their 
leaves to the breezes and changing from dull green to glittering silver- 
white. Higher up still, and to the very summits, where now the 
pine holds solitary sway, there were terraces upon terraces, faced 
with large loose stones and made deep by imported soil, where the 
vine was planted and covered the hills with one unbroken mantle of 
brilliant vegetation. 
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Here and there, sheltered from the mistral, were groves of orange 
and lemon trees, bearing at one and the same time blossom, bud 
and fruit, while the large gardens of the citizens, watered by deep 
wells, never put off their green from January to December, and never 
ceased to yield rich fruit and fragrant flower in any month of the 
year. 

Alas! this picture will no longer serve me, owing to the decaying 
influences of time, for I believe that the world is wearing itself out 
and growing too feeble to resist its many foes. 

The present picture is very lovely, but it is not the picture which 
the Romans saw. All the mountains are clothed in evergreens— 
pines, myrtles, junipers, arbutus, and other similar plants. The 
terraces are now far lower down the slopes, and the vines, where 
they exist at all, are diseased and unable to cover the nakedness of 
the soil. Oranges, which once formed one of the principal articles 
of commerce, have almost disappeared, for they also have had their 
malady and died. 

This fertile land, which now has a house and family to almost 
every acre, would have been depopulated, despite its lovely climate, 
but for its discovery by the “ primeur” growers, who have not only 
won back its former reputation, but bid fair to make it a gold mine. 

We live now in a vast garden, cultivated chiefly by hand labour, 
which supplies Paris and Marseilles—not with all their vegetables— 
but with those which are ripe before they are even sown anywhere 
else, except in Algiers. And in Algiers the climate takes away their 
flavour, while the long voyage lands them in a state of incipient decay. 

We hope to get back the vine some way or other, either by the 
disease wearing itself out, or by the plantation of American vines, 
whose root formation is more suited to resist the attacks of the 
insects called ‘“‘ Phylloxera.” If we can overcome this vine disease, 
we shall settle down on the lees of the richest wine and fattest 
land in the universe. The farm varies in extent from two acres to 
eighteen, which latter figure is rarely exceeded. It is often hedged 
with roses, whose buds are sold in Paris during the winter season, 
sometimes as high as eight sous a-piece, while in summer they per- 
fume the air and gladden the eye. The house is placed near the 
“‘ Noria,” or deep-well, worked by horse power, and generally so 
placed as to command a view of the whole farm. It is white, with 
red-tiled roof, clean inside and out, not wanting in comforts and 
luxuries, for money is abundant here. 

The farmer is a robust, healthy, prosperous man, who works on his 
own land, more or less, as he happens to be higher or lower in the 
social scale, or as he happens to have been born and bred—for per- 
sonal work is rather a matter of taste than of necessity. That is to 
say, hard, manual labour; for it must be clearly understood that per- 
sonal superintendence and an occasional helping hand at packing, 
washing, sorting, or pruning, are absolutely essential to success. 
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The women are the stateliest, most queenlike specimens of their 
sex that I have ever seen. Tall, well-formed, strong, with piercing 
black eyes and bronzed faces, they charm the eye and attack the 
heart of the lover of the beautiful. There is ever, too, a smile upon 
their lips, a reflection of the sun’s rays from their pretty faces, as 
they chatter in their rich old Provencal dialect. 

In any other country but France these faces would photograph 
themselves upon the hearts of men, and rouse a passion which only 
its return could soothe. Men would love, live, fight, or die for the 
women of Provence—at least, Englishmen would—but such things 
are unknown in France. I do not say unknown here only, but 
unknown in France. The Paris exquisite may affect a taste in women 
as he does a taste in horses) He may even spend his time and 
money in their pursuit: but as a nation, and with but rare excep- 
tions, the love of woman as woman does not exist in France. 

To the Frenchman the woman is everything, except his heart’s 
love. She is his business partner ; in fact, the managing partner of 
the business while he lives at his café. In the country she is his 
labouring man, his purse keeper, his adviser, often his master. To 
the professional man she is the mother of his children, the bringer of 
a certain dof to the family store. In politics she is the centre around 
which men congregate. In religion, the deputy and representative of 
all mankind at church. But in the heart of a Frenchman she has no 
place and no home. 

What I say generally of France, I say particularly of this place and 
all csuntry places—marriages are made as business partnerships are 
made, with a due regard to business arrangements on all sides, and 
without any reference whatsoever to the impulses of the heart. Only 
a few days ago one of our handsomest young fellows gave up one of 
our prettiest girls, whose parents are rich, because the sum of hard 
cash to be handed over to him on the day of marriage was not equal 
to his demands. He will now, of course, look for another wife as he 
would look for another farm, with a sole regard to its income-bringing 
prospects. 


The “primeur” farmer leaves just enough olive trees to provide him 
with oil for family use and give a little shelter to the land. The rest 
he clears away, to make room for his peas, potatoes, haricots, peaches, 
melons, almonds and grapes. His-vines are planted in rows, between 
which he sows in November his peas, which ought to be ready for the 
Paris market during the first or second weekin March. Peas do not 
like rain or need much water. They dread damp, and moist, easterly 
winds, ard often prove a failure; but one really § good ctop will almost 
pay for the purchase of the land. 

A friend of mine, who has verified my data ‘from his books, and 
who is certainly not only one of the first, but, in point of intelligence, 
the very first man of his class, made last year, out of some nine acres 
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of peas, over 10,000 francs. He sold them in Paris at tenpence 
a pound, before anybody else was ready, and one day he received 
over a thousand francs for a single load, whose exact counterpart he 
sold a month later for two hundred francs. This will illustrate the 
importance of “ primeurs,” or the “ first in the market.” 

What makes this place so celebrated for “ primeurs” is the sea air 
and the southern exposure. We are fourteen days earlier than Hyéres, 
which is far hotter than Carqueiranne at all seasons of the year. Africa 
can beat us in point of time, but the quality isnowhere. I have often 
been surprised that none of our produce is sent direct to London. 
Covent Garden is fed from Paris at second hand, and an English 
nobleman never has early vegetables as fresh or as sweet as a Paris 
“ bourgeois.” 

After the pea crop come the potatoes, which are raised in the land 
devoted the previous year to peas, and often without manure. The 
potatoes sell, when fine and early, almost as well as peas, but between 
disease and light frosts they often prove a failure. Peas are not at 
all injured by frost or cold, whereas potatoes suffer immediately. 

I am thus explicit and minute in my account of “ priméur” grow- 
ing, because I think that it is a business particularly suitable to some 
of our young English gentlemen, who long to employ their little capi- 
tal in some business which will not derogate from their social position, 
and is both safe and not far from home. 

The people of this land have an affection for English people 
which will secure them a hearty welcome as settlers, and they bekeve 
in English intelligence and English stability to increase the value of 
their commerce and secure the government of their country from 
revolutions. All that they ask is to be left in peace to their love 
of money-making. As to whether the government be republican, 
monarchical, or imperial they do not care a fig, if it can only be made 
permanent. 

» After the potato crop come the haricots, or French beans. These, 
like the peas and potatoes, yield an enormous profit, but they give the 
farmer some trouble. Peas and beans must be picked by hand. No 
machine is likely to be invented which could distinguish between ripe 
and unripe; so the farmer must employ a small army of women. Now 
women like out-of-door work; generally they refuse domestic service ; 
they prefer their freedom. But then there are only a certain number 
in the place; and as all the crops come at the same time, growers are 
sadly puzzled to get them gathered. 

The one great crop which remains after the haricots is both pro- 
fitable and rare. I allude to an early grape crop for the Paris market, 
called ‘‘ Chasselas.” 

My friend, to whom I have already referred, makes some 10,000 
francs annually by his “ Chasselas” grapes. True, his vines have the 
disease ; but he reckons that, if a vine lasts-four or five years, it has 
paid the full value of the land on which it grows. 
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This gentleman is quite a self-made man. He has risen to opulence 
on a piece of land of which not more than twenty acres are in cultiva- 
tion, and he will end almost a Croesus. He has frequently told me 
that his beautiful farm was carved (not twelve years since) out of 
waste land; that he has only expended on it money received from the 
sale of his crops; and yet now I feel certain that his income is not 
less than 20,000 francs a year, of which I am equally sure he does 
not spend one-third, although he has a charming wife and family and 
is surrounded with all local luxuries, 

I would not have anyone think that his case is the rule; on 
the contrary, it is the exception. All our primeur-growers are 
thriving and well-to-do ; but he is far in advance of all his fellows. 
His land is exceptionally well situated, while he is himself of an 
intelligence quite beyond the average. 

About the beginning of August he will gather his ‘* Chasselas,” send 
them to Paris, and in some ten days his work will be over, with a 
beneficial result of about £300 sterling. After this crop is sold he 
will have little or nothing to do, save preparing his land, till the end 
of November, when pea-sowing begins. He often tells me that he 
has nothing to do. I see him almost daily at our little “‘cercle,” 
where we enjoy together a chat or a game at cards. 


The next subject which suggests itself to my mind is, ‘ What 
society have you?” None whatsoever. I am “ hail-fellow-well-met” 
with everybody—intimate with none. If I have a friend or two, ours 
is a friendship which makes no demands beyond those of neighbourly 
kindness, and fears no alarms, I like everybody, and therefore every- 
body ought to like me. There is an old family—perhaps a noble 
family—whose two male representatives are simple, honest. farmers. I 
almost love them both—play billiards with both. To the elder I 
give ten points in fifty—the younger gives me fifteen. We sometimes 
venture to play for fivepence, but we never exceed that stake, which 
amounts to a “consommation.” 

They live in an old manor-house, which, looked at from the outside, 
has some pretensions ; within, its arrangements are those of an ordinary 
farm-house. All the members of the family work on the land, but, I 
must say, as little as possible. They belong to a race which takes life 
easily. Their property is extensive—their income moderate, while 
their love of relaxation would shock the intelligent Englishman. They 
never emulate the attainments or success of my friend the primeur- 
grower, nor do they at all envy him. Their theory is, that now the 
grapes are gone their land will only yield them a small percentage, so 
that they enter no new paths, run no risks, incur no loss, make no 
fortune. 

I have seen, in their simple home, ancient family portraits, the 
possession of which would make some of our distinction-loving ladies 
imagine themselves of almost royal descent. Of these my friends are 
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proud, but they found upon them no claims. Once I made them a 
chance visit, and found them entertaining, in the family living room, 
the rural postman and his mate, the bearer of the post-bag from the 
neighbouring town. On another occasion I formed one of a party of 
bowls, played in the mud and dust outside their front door. We 
were of all sorts and sizes, and were entertained with “ vin cuit,” 
sliced oranges, rum, brandy, and biscuits. 

If I possess friends here, these are they. They are simple-hearted, 
gentle, sweet-tempered men, uncontaminated by that love of money 
‘which has eaten into most French people’s hearts and souls. 

It would be hard for a stranger to realise the all-absorbing 
avariciousness of the ordinary French men and women. They love 
money as a miser loves money. ‘They only ask for peace, that they 
may gather together a store, sou by sou. Were it not for their strong 
family feeling, their general amiability of disposition, their polished 
manners and courtesy to strangers, they would be a nation of pedlars, 
and nothing more. It may be said generally, by one intimately 
acquainted with both nations, that the English are spendthrifts and 
the French misers. 

There is another class of small farmers, with some of whom I am 
on terms of familiarity. ‘They are, however, rare in this district. I 
mean growers of flowers for the Paris market. 

Let us suppose ourselves on the main road, which runs alongside of 
the property of one of these friends, part of whose land is devoted to 
the cultivation of roses, hyacinths, and other flowers. He lives on his 
own freehold of about four acres, for which four acres he assures me 
that he would not accept £2,000 sterling, because they yield him, 
one year with another, 10,000 francs, or £ 400. 

He has only goo rose trees, his chief crop being white hyacinths ; 
but these goo rose trees produeed one year (but mind, that was 
an exceptionally good year) 1,800 francs. His is a square piece 
of land, beautifully kept, with a neat little house of two floors in 
the middle. In front of the house is a court enclosed with trellis- 
work, over which are trained all sorts of flowering plants, while in 
the little garden which flanks it there are pines, oranges, lemons, 
grapes, figs, &c. 

I entered it first as a perfect stranger, without invitation, being 
anxious to get some information about rose-growing. I found the 
mother, daughter, and son-in-law at home. Their table was strewn 
with lovely flowers waiting for packing ; the room bore every mark of 
comfort; the people were as much at ease in the presence of a 
stranger as if he were their invited guest and they had known 
him for years. ‘The old mother told me all she knew, but referred 
me to her husband for details. He was enjoying his afternoon at the 
café, 

As I sat there the old lady pressed me to take refreshments,’ the 
little grandchildren played about my knees, the family sat talking or 
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listening, and made up a group of perfectly happy and perfectly con- 
tented country people, such as I have rarely seen in any of the many 
lands I have visited. I left them loaded with melon seeds, as I 
would not accept anything else, and I have since, on the advice of 
the farmer himself, planted some 3,000 roses in my own garden. 

Speaking generally of the people, they are what we call here “ pro- 
priétaires,” z.¢., they own their own land. If you ask a man what he 
is himself, or what his neighbours are, his answer mostly is “ pro- 
priétaire.” It is a proud title, an assertion of wealth and of dignity. 
He may be a baker, a shoemaker, a barber, or a farmer; no matter, 
if he owns a piece of land, be it ever so tiny, he will claim to be 
called, not barber or baker, but “ propriétaire.” If you are not “ pro- 
priétaire” you cannot be held to have permanently settled in the 
land. You may be “ ouvrier,” or “journalier,” or rent a farm; but 
you are not one of the family if you do not own your own land. 

Women work alongside of the men, but their work is lighter. In 
Brittany all sorts of hard work is put upon the women ; here that is 
not the case. 

Planting peas and potatoes, weeding, hoeing, gathering are the work 
of the women; “pioching” the work of the men. The land is 
worked with a “ pioche,” an instrument with two great prongs, which 
is thrown up over the head and dashed down into the earth. The 
spade is quite unknown: my gardener tried it with native Breton 
osbtinacy, and stuck to it, until he had nearly spoiled all the garden 
and lost all the crops. The great object is to keep the soil open, 
which the “ pioche” does, and to go deep down, so as to secure 
moisture for the roots of plants after the sun has baked all the surface 
as hard as bricks. As a rule, men work well even in the broiling summer 
sun—at least, I know that any one of them puts my Breton gardener 
to shame; yet he used to shine out amidst his fellows at home. But 
they must be watched, or they will skulk, just as the Bretons did. 

This part of Provence is decidedly a hard-working country, where 
wages are high and work is severe. Only good workers stay ; the rest 
visit us, and then fly to other lands, where the masters are more sleepy 
or the soil less tough. But few people work on Sundays; none on 
fétes, Nobody ever dreams of going to church. Even on Sundays 
the church is quite empty. There are rarely a dozen men at any 
service, even the most important. The congregation consists of half 
a dozen nuns, who keep a school, and take their scholars backwards 
and forwards some three times a day ; add to these a dozen or two 
females, and the curé’s army is complete. Never and nowhere have 
I ever seen public religion at so low an ebb. 

If the church is neglected on Sundays and fétes, the café and 
dance are remembered. The old and middle-aged men go to the 
marble tables to play dominoes, cards, or drafts, while the lads and 
lasses go to the adjoining ball-room, open to the high road and 
fitted reund with benches, for a dance. 
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The other night—on the Féte of the Republic—I attended a 
large al-fresco ball for the purpose of taking notes. I must say that 
I was delighted. A piece of open road, in front of the “ Mairie,” had 
been enclosed with evergreens, and hung with Chinese lanterns; a 
stand for the musicians had been erected, and seats of all sorts 
improvised. It was eleven at night; they had commenced at 2 P.M., 
and danced till 6 p.m. Then they ceased for an hour to dine, and 
recommenced at 7 P.M., with the intention of keeping it up till two in 
the morning, just twelve hours in July, with the thermometer at 86°. 

When I went they were in the thick of it, dancing quadrilles, 
waltzes, polkas, in the most proper manner, with just enough of 
drollery and self-assertion to give the thing flavour and not enough to 
make it vulgar. Fathers and mothers were there with their daughters 
and little children, which latter filled the dancing floor between the 
dances. The music was good. I saw old and young dancing; the 
late mayor and the present, the postman and the “garde,” bakers, 
working men, propriétaires; all mingled as they could never mingle 
save in a land where democracy reigns without a rival. 

I consider the Provengals a happy people ; if they are not, their 
appearance greatly deceives, for they are always laughing, chattering, 
or singing in their rich old language, which is a mixture of Italian 
and French, without the languid softness of the one or the angularity 
of theother. As to dress, they have forgotten old-fashioned costumes 
and cultivated simplicity, at least as far as the men are concerned. 
The women, when not at work in the fields, seem to have lost all 
taste in dress. I was astonished to see the want of fashion—in fact, 
the want of any general style of female dress, at the ball the other 
night. On the other hand, with their short petticcats, neat stockings, 
and straw hats, they look, when at work, really beautiful. 

Poverty is a word which finds no representative here. I have 
made it my business to seek out the poor, but I have failed to find 
any who would be considered worthy of being so called in England. 
Three families have sought and obtained my aid in distress ; two of 
these lived on their own land, being “‘ propriétaires,” while the third 
was a farmer, living in a large house with good furniture, who had 
been stricken down with fever, and the family naturally felt a little 
helpless and alarmed, although two of its members were in good work 
and earning three francs a day. ‘The land is rich, the people are 
rich, all is rich, all feel rich, because all save and none spend what 
they earn. 

The loss of the vine has been both a national and local calamity ; 
but here we are not at all downhearted; we plant and replant, and 
we drink wine still—not the same good rich wine as of yore, but 
wine and water at fivepence a litre, instead of good sound pure wine 
at three sous a litre, as it used to be. Meat is little sought after, nor 
is it much required in such aclimate. Beef costs ninepence a pound, 
mutton tenpence, lamb tenpence, pork tenpence. Butter is naturally 
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dear, as none keep cows. In fact, milk and butter are not used by 
natives. They fry in oil, and if they allow themselves the luxury of 
a little milk now and then, they are content with goat’s milk. 

When I first came there was not a cow in all the country-side ; 
now there are two, one belonging to my friend, the grower of 
“primeurs,” and one to myself. These poor beasts never quit their 
stables, unless they are expressly sent out for a walk, which, until 
lately, has rarely been the case with mine. As, however, she suffered 
greatly from the heat in July, and began to give less milk, I have sent 
her out twice a day for a walk with her nurse—my Breton gardener— 
towards whom she behaves in a most unruly manner, especially 
trying to drown him in a large pond, into which she plunges as if 
mad. 

We have no meadows. All our land is cultivated like a garden, 
so the poor horses and cows have no chance of a run. Nor have we 
green food. I thought, before I came here, that it was impossible 
to feed a cow on dry food and get much milk, but I find myself mis- 
taken. Between bran, meal and hay we manage to get along, and 
to obtain a fair supply of milk and butter from a large Swiss cow. 
Vegetables are cheap and plentiful. So is fruit, such as apricots, 
peaches, grapes, figs, melons, pomegranates, apples, pears, &c. 

Before I turn from this subject of supply, let me add that, so far as 
providing provisions of the best at a reasonable price is concerned, 
the resident has little or no difficulty; but if he is a housekeeper he 
must either get English, Swiss, or north of France servants, if he 
desires any domestic peace or comfort. The servants of Provence 
are simply the very worst, as regards both ability to serve and 
character, that can anywhere be found. I have lived in America, and 
know what it is to have an Irish help as independent as a wild 
Indian and as dirty as.a pig. But I think these Provencal girls are 
worse than an Irish help, for two reasons: the first that they have 
no sort of character, and the second that they will not work. On the 
score of independence they are on a level, as also of dirt; but our 
servants here have the additional vices of indolence and dissipation. 

The reason of all this is not far to seek. The independent 
farmer wants his women-folk at home ; he has plenty of work indoors 
and out for them; so does the respectable ouvrier, for the French 
have small families, differing in this respect from the English, and 
have no need to send some members of the family out to make room 
for the rest. Hence the servant class is recruited from amongst 
those girls whose conduct at home has made them insupportable, or 
who have married and left their husbands, or who are the children of 
foreigners, who had no home, or who were left orphans when young. 

It is not impossible to find a good servant, but it is very rare; so 
rare that all who know the difficulties of the situation either do with- 
out or get them from a distance. 

Now about climate. To me it is almost perfection. Yet I feel 
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that some people would object to one of its peculiarities—viz., wind. 
Winter and summer the sun rises in its majesty to warm the air and 
cheer the heart. Winter and summer you can live out of doors al} 
day long—in summer in the shade, in winter basking in the sun. 
Fevers, agues, and such like diseases are unknown here—and why ? 
Because of the wind. 

The wind is mostly a balmy sea breeze, fanning you and keeping 
you cool and fresh; but often it rises to a blast, and sometimes to a 
tempest; never yet has it broken down in my garden a single 
branch ; but it sighs amidst the trees, or it riots over the bending 
heids of pines and eucalyptus trees. 

To this wind I attribute the salubrity of the country. It prevents 
the accumulation of noxious gases, it freshens and purifies the air. 
If perchance there is a day without the sea breeze, we choke, we 
stifle ; but so rarely is this the case, that I never remember to have 
experienced in this land the sensations I have described, although I 
have frequently done so in Syria. 

Old men here are as lively as young men anywhere else. Two of 
my acquaintances play at billiards without spectacles, go out fishing at 
3 A.M., play bowls better than younger men, and are, in short, in 
perfect health and strength, yet neither of them will see seventy-three 
again. Men and women attain here an extraordinary length of life, 
often verging on one hundred years. Many who were broken down 
invalids in other lands have here so entirely recovered their strength 
that, both before I came and since I have been here, the rejoicings 
of such and their laudations of this favoured land have been most 
familiar to my ears. 

For my own part I see nothing that one could desire to alter, so 
far as climate is concerned, unless one prefers sickness to a stout 
breeze in summer, and a mistral in winter. My estimate of the 
average of high winds would be one every three or four days. 

But oh! ere I close let me speak about “the sea, the sea, the open 
sea.” Its colour is. that of the jewels mentioned in Revelation, 
for I think the writer of that book got his ideas of brilliant colours 
from contemplating the Mediterranean and Adriatic seas. Its shores 
are “with verdure clad and ever green,” differing therein much from 
the burnt-up-looking Isles of Greece. Our particular bay is formed 
by the “ Presqu’ile de Giens” on the one side, and the mountain 
range which forms one large bay from Giens to the Rade of Toulon, if 
viewed from a great height, but subdivides into a series of smaller 
bays, of which ours is one. 

We have no sailors here. There is one regular fishing-boat with 
its crew, and there are several solitary fishers, each possessing a boat, 
lines, baskets, and other gear, but none of these are sailors. Each 
one has a trade, or a bit of land, for winter occupation ; thus making 
the sea an additional resource, and only venturing upon it during the 
fine seasons. 
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I have never seen a day when a Deal boat could not, and would 
not, have put out; but the slightest roughness deters these, our 
marine-territorials. Of course they are right. Their boats are not 
sea-rigged, and the mistral is a gusty and lusty wind, which raises 
short, foamy waves, of all waves the most dangerous to an open 
boat. 

We spend a good deal of our time on this same brilliant-coloured, 
changing sea. If one is fond of fishing, it is “de rigueur” to start 
at 3 or 4 AM. so as to reach the point of Giens by daybreak. 
Then and there, if lucky, you will catch a “ bouille-abaisse,” which 
will send you home a happy man. 

** Bouille-abaisse ”—the word is on every lip when there is question 
of a really good dinner. Call it fish-soup, or whatever else you please, 
it still remains the epicurean dream of a Provencal. He looks 
forward to it with eager anticipation; back upon it with fondest 
memories. 

The manner of serving it is as follows: A large dish of bread cut 
into slices, which float in a thin gravy, is served first. The whole art 
of the cook lies (I imagine) in the preparation of this gravy. The 
fish which have been stewed in it, and which are frequently put upon 
the table beside the slices of bread, form of course the main ingre- 
dient, give the chief flavour to the gravy; but saffron and herbs of 
various sorts, known only to a good cook, are added, until a peculiar 
flavour is produced, which cannot be mistaken by either nostril or 
palate for anything else in the world; it is the odour of “ Bouille- 
abaisse.” 

A lover of boating will find infinite amusement around the shores 
of Giens and among the isles of Hyéres. Off the point of Giens 
there is a grotto, somewhat similar to that at Staffa on the west coast 
of Scotland, whereinto I have sailed and turned the boat round, mast 
still standing. 

To me the greatest attraction of all is my garden, with its ample 
shade and its lovely sea views. Some four acres in extent, it offers 
almost as many varieties of culture as the four continents of the world. 
Here are the vines—there the kitchen garden, with rhubarb, parsnips 
and other northern vegetables, not forgetting the prickly-comfrey for 
the cow. Here are pomegranates, peaches, pears, apples, figs, quinces, 
which form a sort of orchard; there is the “ parterre” with its 
Chinois oranges, its innumerable roses, its trained shrubs of every hue 
and shape. Here is the orangery, which shades the wall of my ladies’ 
garden, with its winding walks, many-coloured double and single 
oleanders, which almost grow into trees, so much do they tower over 
the other shrubs. 

My ladies’ garden is ever full of odours, ever full of flowers. At 
all seasons of the year you may gather a lovely bouquet there. Gera- 
miums are but weeds ; they not only grow anywhere, but they flower 
reely with their roots in the air on the manure heap months after 
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they have been thrown aside. Violets are said to be modest folks, 
yet with us they assert themselves boldly by flinging out a perfume 
during winter; and early spring, whose softness alone makes it en- 
durable. 

To enumerate the various flowering shrubs would be to make a 
gardener’s catalogue. If truth must be told, flowering shrubs of lovely 
hues and sweet perfumes are our fate, because little flowerets with tiny 
roots wither and die beneath the summer sun. Yet of ferns we have 
a choice selection during, the cooler months. 

Repose with me beneath these cork oaks ere I bid you adieu. 
Cast your eye upon those splendid eucalypti; they are just ten years 
old and some fifty feet high. Down that shady walk lie the fish-ponds, 
and farther on the wilderness. 

But enough of gardens. Give one final, longing, loving look to that 
sapphire-coloured sea, which stretches away from here along the 
coasts of Italy and Spain to Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli : 
give one long, loving look—and dream “of heaven.” 


6S Ks 


ANOTHER YEAR. 


Tue vines I planted did not grow— 
I saw them in my dreams in fair completeness 
Make Heaven throughout my lonesome room, 
In whispering snowy sweetness. 
They tried awhile their languid life to raise, 
As though in answer to my coaxing touch, 
And then, like hearts whom we love over-much, 
And twine about with all our hopes and praise, 
They drooped and faded from the teeming earth, 
Unknowing all the joy of coming days. 
I fear their roots are dead, their leaves are sere— 
And yet they may bloom forth another year. 


Another year may warm the heart 
That only throbs for self, all cold, untender ; 
The wild way meet some valley sweet, 
Glowing in sunset splendour. 
Another year, oh! in yon silent land 
My mountains in their purple glory rise, 
And olden dreams thrill ‘neath the yearning skies ; 
I know that, though long exiled, I shall stand 
Among my own once more, and hear their songs 
Swell into glorious anthems sweetly grand. 
Bend thou, O glorious Presence! ever near, 
And bid me still hope on another year ! 














THE STORY OF AN OLD MAN’S DREAM. 


FouNDED oN Fact. 





i 3 is a quaint old manor-house of which I write—there are many 
of them in Wiltshire—the plaster white, the woodwork painted 
black ; a large, straggling house with a ruined tower at one end. 

The rooms connecting the tower with the rest of the building are 
so dilapidated that they are quite uninhabitable, and within a stone’s 
throw of the tower lies a dark-green, slimy pond—by courtesy a lake 
— overhung by weird old willow trees that seem to have peered over 
its sides for generations, to obtain a glimpse of their own reflec- 
tions in the dusky, stagnant waters. ‘The owner and occupier of 
this isolated mansion is Sir Charles Waresley, Baronet, an old gentle- 
man in his eighty-second year, to whom I, Amy Dalton, am 
amanuensis. 

He is a dear, kind old man, and I can scarcely wish myself a 
better lot ; for, although the life is dull enough, he is an intelligent 
companion, is fond of books, and, what is more to the purpose, likes 
to talk of what he reads. Perhaps I should say of what is read to 
him—his eyesight naturally being somewhat impaired by age, the 
reading generally devolves on me. Altogether I have by no means a 
4 bad time of it here ; at any rate, am so much happier than as _pupil- 
teacher at a certain school near Kensington, that I would not return 
to those old days for 

Hark—that is the master’s bell! He has a peculiar way of ring- 
ing it when he wants me. 

Running lightly along the corridor from my bed-room door to his— 
it is but a matter of fifty yards—I knock. 

“Come in, Miss Amy.” ‘The voice does not sound so cheery as 
usual, I at once conjecture he is not well. 

It is not customary for him to summon me thus early ; he gene- 
rally breakfasts in his own room at nine o’clock ; then, with his heavy 
gold-headed cane on one side, and the butler, who has lived with him 
for at least five-and-twenty years, on the other, he hobbles down to his 
library, where I read to him the newspapers, sometimes his letters, 
and, after these, from any volume that his fancy may suggest. 

To-day, on entering his bed-room and seeing him dressed and 
seated in his large arm-chair, I note that he looks worn and harassed. 

“Good morning, sir. What can I do for you?” 

“Sit down, my dear; sit down,” pointing to a chair nearly opposite 
his own. “Did you—did you meet anyone in the corridor?” he 
asks, shading his eyes and looking at me inquiringly. 

“No one, sir.” 
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“‘Oblige me by opening the door softly. Make sure there is no 
one about and then come here.” 

I obey, and return to my seat, waiting for him to speak again. It 
is some time before he does so; then he asks abruptly : 

“‘ Are you superstitious, Miss Dalton?” 

‘No, sir. I have led far too matter-of-fact a life for that.” 

“Do you believe in dreams ?” 

“T have read most unaccountable stories of dreams, have heard 
strange instances related in which dreams have seemed prophetic ; 
but personally I have had no experience in that way.” 

“Then if you dreamed something very unpleasant was going to 
happen to you, you would not allow such a dream to affect you?” 

“Certainly not, sir,” I affirm, anxious to reassure him, though not 
at the expense of truth, for I believe firmly what I say. 

“Supposing, though, that you dream the same dream not once 
only, but twice. Supposing that, with a very short interval between, 
you dream it a third—a fourth time? That the dream gets akind of 
hold over you, and forces itself upon you at last so strongly that the 
thought of it is scarcely ever absent from your mind—what would 
you say then, my dear?” 

“T should not like it at all, sir. But I believe a great deal in the 
power of volition, and I think every night I could z// not to dream 
that dream. I may be wrong, but I should have strong faith in con- 
quering it thus.” 

He smiles slightly, and shakes his head. ‘Iam an old man, my 
dear, and my faculties are not what they were. I either do not 
possess the power you name, or it is not strong enough. There is 
scarcely a night now that I am not haunted by this dream. And 
fast night ” He stops short, shuddering perceptibly. 

** Shall I send for Dr. Rudd, Sir Charles ?” 

“No use. In fact, Miss Amy, I have already mentioned the 
matter to him; but he treats it lightly. Something must be done. 
But you can read now, my dear: I see you have the morning 
paper.” 

I read; and we talk afterwards of the leading article, the foreign 
intelligence, the state of the markets, and on various other topics, but 
all the while Iam sure his thoughts are far away. At last he asks 
me suddenly : “If I should write a letter to-day, will you undertake 
to give it yourself direct into the postman’s hands?” 

** Certainly, Sir Charles.” 

** No one must know that I write it.” 

“No one shall know. I can bring writing materials to you here 
from my Own room; now, or any time you like.” 

“ Bring them now, then, only take care you are not seen.” 

I go, returning quickly, and no one is about to see me. Who 
could there be? Surely there is some mystery here I cannot fathom. 
No guests have ever stayed within these walls since I came, six months 
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ago. The servants—the old and trusted servants—who have lived 
for years with the old man, are the sole inhabitants of the place, 
save a pair of owls that have recently taken up their abode in the 
half-ruined tower. Then what is it Sir Charles can fear? At any 
rate, it is clearly no business of mine, and I am sent once more into 
the corridor, this time to keep guard outside the door, while the 
writing of the letter is accomplished. 

On being summoned, I again return. Sir Charles, evidently much 
exhausted, is leaning back, but says, with a smile of satisfaction on 
his lips, ‘I have hit on a good plan of insuring secrecy.” 

He places the envelope containing his letter within another envelope, 
and asks me to direct the outer one. He tells me to address it to an 
old friend of his in London, to whom on several occasions I have had 
to write for him before, and again I am specially charged to deliver the 
letter myself to the rural postman, when he comes up to the house in 
the afternoon. Sir Charles seems relieved. 

On taking my seat at the luncheon-table—lately he has insisted 
that I shall partake of that meal with him, and I make it my dinner— 
he says: “ You look all the better for your walk, Miss Amy. Where 
did you gather those December roses ?” 

For the first moment I scarcely understand him, the next he 
chuckles quietly to himself, and adds: “An old man’s joke, my 
dear ; an old man’s joke. You must not mind.” 

And I am glad that he can joke—it is a proof that for a time, at 
least, he has thrown off the evil influence of the dream. 

But when evening closes—we are within ten days of Christmas, 
and there is little daylight after three o’clock—he becomes nervous 
and fidgety once more. Before retiring he says to me in the presence 
of Bailes : 

“Miss Amy, I may not sleep to-night. If you hear my bell, at 
whatever hour it may ring, will you be sure and come to me ?” 

Before I can reply the butler speaks. ‘Isn’t it a pity to disturb 
Miss Dalton, sir? I'll sit up with you myself, Sir Charles.” 

“No, thank you, Bailes. If I ring, it will be for Miss Dalton to 
read me to sleep. I know she will not mind the trouble.” 

There is a strange look on the master’s face, and his eyes seek 
mine imploringly. ‘I amused to sitting up. I will come the instant 
you ring,” is my reply. 

I retire to my room, pile up the fire, divest myself of my dress, 
and, putting on a warm dressing-gown, after lighting the two candles 
on the mantelpiece, I sit down, stare into the red coals, and— 
think. 

I think of the cold without and the warmth within. Of the days 
of drudgery of my past life, succeeded too often by nights spent in 
nursing and watching by the bedside of sick pupils, and I compare 
the trials of the past with the easy comfort of the present. 

Ha! the bell! I start up hurriedly, light my bed-room candle, and 
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sally forth. The wind sweeping along the corridor extinguishes it ; a 
little less haste and more care might have prevented that. I relight 
my candle, this time carefully guarding it with my hand, and, after 
rapping softly, enter the master’s room. 

“‘T’m glad you’re come, Miss Amy. I’ve been nearly asleep half 
a hundred times.” 

‘Well, sir, I'll read in a low monotonous voice, and I daresay you 
will be quite asleep in five minutes.” 

“But I don’t want to go to sleep,” he cries peevishly. ‘* Don’t 
you know I want to keep awake? I thought you understood.” 

I do understand now. He is afraid to sleep legt he should have a 
repetition of that dream. What could it be, I wonder ? I take the cue. 

“The snow is coming down fast, Sir Charles. It will be quite an 
old-fashioned Christmas. I expect we shall be snowed up for a week 
or two, at least. If you can rouse yourself sufficiently, I will make 
out a list of things at your dictation that will be wanted to keep the 
house going, and will give it to Mrs. Smart to-morrow.” 

“Don’t be tiresome, Miss Amy! Is it likely that I can—can— 
think of such things now?” he says drowsily. 

‘Ah, there comes the sleet against the window pane. We shall 
have a hurricane directly. Sir Charles, I will put that blind up; you 
must look at the beautiful white snow drifting downwards. Do try to 
look.” 

“Don’t be—don’t—don’t ” and then by the breathing of the 
old man I know he is already more than half asleep. 

I rearrange the clothes; whereupon he blinks at me impatiently. I 
stir the fire with as much noise as I can make. All of no use. The 
steady sonorous breathing goes on undisturbed, and thus an hour 
passes. I mark it by a timepiece on the wall. 

I place fresh fuel upon the fire, this time softly, fearing to disturb 
the apparently restful slumber of the old man. I seat myself in an 
easy chair, and think of the falling snow. This thought soothes me. 
I lose myself, and I too fall asleep. 

But what a sleep ! 

I dream a murder is being done. That someone has entered the 
room with stealthy step and is grasping the master by the throat. I 
try with all my might to scream—to wake. I spring from my chair 
on hearing sounds that make the blood curdle in my veins, for this 
is no dream, the sounds are real. I rush to the bed. 

Sir Charles is sitting up. His eyes glare wildly round, one hand 
is pressed against his throat: he clutches it, and is groaning horribly. 
No one is there. It is some time betore I can reassure him. 

“Ts it only a dream?” he gasps, as soon as he can speak. “This 
time, at least, I thought it all was real.” 

He questions me next as to what I have been doing; if I am sure 
no one has entered the room while I have slept—if I myself have 
been near the bed, or touched him ? 
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The morning dawn finds him propped up upon his pillows, his 
right hand close locked in mine ; but both of us are wide awake. 


Next day he is exhausted, feverish, and I consult the housekeeper 
as to what should be done. Mrs. Smart does not strike me as at all 
a sympathetic person. She says I am too anxious; that it is only 
natural for old people to have fancies ; she has known instances where 
they have had very strange fancies indeed when the mind was begin- 
ning to go. She wonders that Sir Charles should prefer a young girl 
like me to sit up with him instead of Mr. Bailes or herself, and cites 
it as a proof that the poor old gentleman’s faculties are failing. 

The weary, anxious day is drawing to a close.when the startling event 
occurs of the arrival of a telegram for Sir Charles Waresley. I am 
reading aloud when Mrs. Smart comes in to deliver it. My master 
opens the envelope with shaking hands, and raising his double eye-glass 
reads the contents with a face betokening deep anxiety. His brow 
clears in a moment, however, and he addresses the housekeeper. 

“‘ Give orders for the carriage immediately. It must be at C 
station by five o’clock. I expect a friend by that train, a—a—gentle- 
man. ‘The blue room must be got ready for him.” 

“Dear me, sir! If Id only had more time!” 

“TI could not let you know before I knew myself, could I?” he 
asks irritably. 

Mrs. Smart departs, puzzled surprise on every feature, while Sir 
Charles reads again the telegram, smiling over it as though it were a 
love letter ; but not a word on the subject does he vouchsafe to me. 





I have had my tea in the housekeeper’s room ; I know the carriage 
has been despatched to C , and Mrs. Smart expresses some curi- 
osity as to what manner of guest will be brought back in it. I am 
not given to converse confidentially with Mrs. Smart. I do not like 
Mrs. Smart any more than I think she likes me. You see a face for 
the first time—if it strikes you in any way, you either like it or you 
do not. Mrs. Smart’s face did strike me at the first and I did not 
like it. It is too plausible—too sleek; hiding any amount of acri- 
mony. I do not like her thin papery blue-black silk gown any more 
than I. like her black-and-white net cap, or the two flat drab bands 
of braided hair. 

Very thankful indeed am I that I have not been taken into the 
master’s confidence, for I can most truly tell her I am as much in 
ignorance as herself. When she finds she can elicit nothing, she 
leaves me, and I, retiring to my own snug room, sit beside the fire with 
my books and work. After a time there is an unwonted stir about the 
house—a hastening of footsteps to and fro—an opening and closing of 
doors. Sir Charles’s visitor has come. 

It is scarcely likely he will require me to read to-night, I think, 
as the evening wears on. But shortly before ten there comes a short, 
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smart summons on the library bell—the master’s call for me. A 
vague wonder seizes me as I turn the handle of the library door. 

“Come forward, Miss Dalton. Take a seat there,” says Sir 
Charles cheerily, signing to a chair. “This is the young lady of 
whom I told you. She is my right hand, I think,” he continues, 
addressing a gentleman—a clergyman—who has risen at my entrance, 
and who is scrutinizing me keenly. Sir Charles has not introduced 
him ; but perhaps etiquette does not demand it. “ Oblige me by 
ringing the bell—a long pull and a loud,” adds Sir Charles to his 
friend. 

No need for a prolonged peal ; the bell is scarcely touched before 
the door is opened widely, and my surprise is great when Mrs. Smart 
and a troop of servants enter as though they had been waiting on the 
mat outside. At a wave of Sir Charles’s hand they subside on to 
chairs, which until then I had not observed are ranged formally 
against the opposite wall. Mrs. Smart draws her seat somewhat more 
forward than the rest, as though she would assert thereby the superiority 
of her position in the household. 

* Are all assembled?” asks a pleasant, musical voice, which does 
not seem unknown to me, and makes me start and look suddenly at 
the speaker. 

After a silence, the master says: ‘I do not see Bailes.” 

** No, sir,” answers Mrs. Smart. 

‘Did not I order you to see that a// came in?” 

“Yes, Sir Charles. But Mr. Bailes hopes that you'll excuse him. 
He says he’s been a faithful follower of the freethinking persuasion 
all his life and he can’t say no prayers he’s not been used to.” 

“Nonsense. I insist on his being present. If the prayers he 
hears to-night hurt his feelings he need not attend again. Desire 
him to come in and judge for himself—as a freethinker should.” 

She disappears to report this to the refractory Bailes. 

The clergyman is standing. When he lifts his eyes I am struck by 
the wonderful rapidity with which they dart from face to face along 
the row of servants. What a power of grasp there seems about those 
eyes! I feel that I have seen them somewhere before ; but, when or 
where? Their owner is a man of about thirty years old, rather under 
than above the middle height, with a strong and firmly knit frame ; 
broad shouldered and deep chested. His face is of a clear olive tint, 
and innocent of hair; that on his head is black and quite short. 

The housekeeper and Bailes come in. The clergyman holds an 
English prayer-book, and as no one seems to know exactly what to 
do, he exclaims in a commanding voice, “ Kneel down!” 

He reads the general confession—the Lord’s Prayer and a short 
collect. The whole affair does not last five minutes, and the servants 
appear so much surprised at the rapidity with which the prayers are 
gone through, that they do not attempt to leave the room, until Sir 
Charles speaks. ‘Mind, when this bell rings at half-past eight 
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to-morrow morning, I expect you all to assemble here again. Those 
’ who fail to do so are no longer in my service. Go!” 

This command not being addressed to me I linger until the last ; 
then bowing to the master and his guest, I say ‘‘ Good-night.” 

“Stay!” cries the master. ‘‘ You'll have no objection to be here 
for prayers to-morrow morning, will you, Miss Dalton?” 

“‘ Not the slightest, Sir Charles,” and then I turn away. 

The stranger glides to the door, opens it, bows with an impassive 
face—this time without looking at me, it would seem. I light my 
candle in the hall and there encounter the butler and Mrs. Smart, 
both waiting to see their master up to bed. The housekeeper speaks 
in an aggrieved tone: 

“ Another proof of what I told you, Miss Dalton. The poor dear 
old gentleman’s just going clear off his head. He never could abear 
a priest, and now he’s not only got one in the house, but we’re to 
have prayer-meetings night and morning. It’s ovr opinion Sir Charles 
believes the evil one is coming to carry him off some night on account 
of his godless life, and that the presence of the priest will scare him.” 

Next morning I enter the library before the prayer bell rings. 
I sit down in front of the fire, there to await the appointed time, 
and while staring at the red crackling logs my thoughts fly to the 
stranger guest. Where have I seen that face before—which somehow 
is like a familiar face, yet with a difference? Where have I heard 
that voice—which sounds perfectly well-known to me? I hear a 
movement in the room, and the subject of my thoughts comes 
forward. 

“Pray do not disturb yourself,” he says, bending his head slightly, 
as he seats himself on a low chair close by. In his dress he re- 
sembles an extreme Ritualist, but his looks and mannner puzzle me, 
they are so entirely opposed to my preconceived notions of a high- 
church clergyman. The fire begins to catch my face—I take a hand- 
screen from the mantel-piece to shade it. 

“If you moved your chair a little farther back you would not need 
a screen,” the gentleman observes sententiously. 

“ You did not detain us long at prayers last night,” I say presently, 
now that the silence is once broken. 

“Do you prefer long prayers? I fancied that, under the circum- 
stances, in ¢/zs house the prayers could hardly be too short.” 

“ Of the circumstances to which you refer I know nothing,” I reply 
shortly, and he not seeming disposed to enlighten me, I continue: 
“Have you a church in London? I cannot help thinking I have 
seen you somewhere; at any rate, I feel sure I have heard your 
voice—and yet I fail to remember where.” 

“If you have encountered me, Miss Dalton, and pay me the ill 
compliment of not remembering the particulars, it is scarcely worth 
while referring to the fact.” 

“Perhaps if I heard your name,” I urge, “it would help my memory.” 
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“ My name—the Reverend John Smith—could scarcely have aided 
you. There is not much individuality about it, is there?” 

‘“‘ There is-none.” 

‘You look sceptical. Do you not believe that is my name?” 

“Excuse me. I do ot.” 

The clock chimes the half-hour; Mr. Smith rings the bell with a 
long, loud peal, and the servants troop in—all of them. As they take 
their places he runs his eyes from face to face along the row, then 
reads the same three prayers he read the night before, even more 
rapidly than he had read them then; and the service is ended. The 
domestics rise and disappear. 

“Did you sleep well, Miss Dalton?” asks the clergyman, as I too 
am about to leave the room. ' 

** Perfectly so.” 

*You—you do not walk in your sleep, I suppose ?” he inquires. 

“Walk in my sleep? I am quite certain I never did such a thing 
in all my life,” I answer, laughing carelessly. 

‘“‘T am glad to be assured you do not. It is nothing to laugh at,” 
he adds. ‘*Somnambulism is a sad affliction, and has been the cause 
of many a terrible catastrophe. Even murders have been done 
Where are you going now ?” 

“Really, Mr.—Smith! To my breakfast, in the housekeeper’s 
room,” I reply, rather indignantly. 

‘Pardon me. It was arranged last night that I should have the 
pleasure of your company at that meal in the dining-room.” 

I regard him in surprise; but at that moment Bailes appears. 

‘‘ Breakfast is served for Miss Dalton and yourself,” announces that 
functionary, looking at the clergyman with a supercilious air. Evidently 
he does not favour his master’s guest. 

Breakfast passes off quietly. Mr. Smith, obviously desirous of 
leading me to talk of Sir Charles, asks many questions about him, 
which I parry as adroitly as I can. He next inquires concerning the 
ways of the house—the servants ; and though he asks for information 
with the evident desire of obtaining it, yet I am struck with the 
wonderful knowledge he displays of the special characteristics of each 
member of the household. He seems to know them better than 
I, who have now been six months here, and he not many hours. 
After luncheon Sir Charles drives out with him. 

The days pass on. The threatened snow-storm has spent its force 
elsewhere—at all events, we have not had it—and seven days and 
nights have come and gone since the arrival of the Reverend John 
Smith. He seems to have settled down into his place as though it 
had been his always; and even the servants, as he never interferes 
with them, do not now resent his presence. I have obtained no clue 
as to the relative positions of the master and himself; and though I 
am much in the company of both not a word has been dropped that 
will account for the reason of his visit—the probable duration of it, 
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or, in fact, a single hint as to Mr. Smith’s status in the outer world. 
Mrs. Smart still adheres to her belief that he has come to exorcise 
the spirits of evil. Bailes is of the same way of thinking as herself; 
and, by common consent in the servants’ hall, “Sir Charles’s private 
chaplain ” is the title by which the stranger guest is known. 

But Christmas Eve has come and gone, for the day is over. 

I have slept remarkably well of late—a calm and almost dreamless 
sleep, lasting till daylight ; but to-night I do not feel disposed to it. 
When partly undressed, I fold my comfortable dressing-gown around 
me, and, with my feet in my warm slippers, sit looking into the embers. 
“‘ Seeing faces in the fire” has ever had a certain amount of fascination 
for me, and this night the grate seems full of them. Among them 
is one that stands out from the rest—a queer-looking red piece of 
wood that somehow resembles in a remarkable manner Sir Charles’s 
chaplain. The two bright eyes seem to stare at me with a provoking 
twinkle. The fire, beginning at last to die out, leaves its brightness 
in those eyes alone, while below, where the short, square chin has 
appeared to end, the wood shows now all charred and blackened, 
suggestive of a beard. 

“If Mr. Smith only had a beard!” think I, smiling to myself. 

Ah! A strange flash of light has come—a recollection furnishing 
aclue! I have seen Mr. Smith before ! 

Memory flies back a year. I am in an omnibus, taking some 
pupils to the school at Kensington. I discover I have lost my purse. 
A gentleman, sitting opposite, seems to take interest in the matter, 
interrogating me as to the distance I have come, if I think my pocket 
has been picked, and, in the latter case, have I a suspicion who is the 
thief? I feel sure I have been robbed—but how, when, or where I 
cannot say; but the pleasant manner in which he insists on paying 
my fare relieves me from all embarrassment, and furnishes an agree- 
able incident in a life which has known few. But I recollect all 
this: and if the hero of this small adventure in the omnibus was not 
the Reverend John Smith—minus the clerical attire, and plus a beard 
—I will never trust myself to recognise either a face or a voice 
again ! 

All this while the fire has been getting lower and lower; it is 
scarcely worth while replenishing it in the small hours of the morning ; 
but with the view of rekindling a glow in the quickly blackening wood 
I have taken the poker up, when I am startled by a sound without. 
Stealthy footsteps are passing by, outside my door ! 

I go there on tiptoe, and, after listening a few seconds, turn the 
handle cautiously and look out. 

The moon is shining faintly through the end window of the corri- 
dor—that end beyond the master’s room. At the other end are large 
green-baize doors, shutting off the ruined apartments in the tower. Is 
it my fancy, or do I see these doors open, then close noiselessly 
again, and all is still? Surely it is not my imagination that has 
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deceived me? And yet I am told the doors have not been used for 
years. Who can have passed through them thus at dead of night ? 

As I stand peering out into the darkness, gradually my eyes become 
so accustomed to it that I can discern a figure not many paces oft 
concealing itself in a recess, At first I take it for a shadow, until it 
moves a few steps farther, stops, glides on, then stops again. It is 
enveloped in a long dark garment, one corner of which appears to 
be drawn over the head like a monk’s cowl. The form is not that 
of a tall person; on the contrary, somewhat short and square. 
Conviction rushes over me that it is none other than Sir Charles’s chap- 
lain, and that he is—what he asked if I was—a somnambulist. His 
own words recur to my recollection : ‘“Somnambulism is a sad afflic- 
tion, and has been the cause of many a terrible catastrophe.” Sup- 
pose he should be able to open those doors, that he should enter the 
ruined towers, and there encounter—what ? 

Without daring to waste time in consideration, I snatch up my 
lighted candle, and springing lightly forward, past the sleep-walker, 
stand facing him to bar the way. 

The moonlight, shining, as I have said, into the window, at the 
other end of the passage, must make my form distinctly visible to any 
one awake; but somnambulists are not supposed to see. To the 
thought of my own appearance I give no heed; my intention is to 
gently lead him back to his own room. What is my astonishment on 
hearing him exclaim, in a surprised and agitated whisper: “ Miss 
Dalton! What on earth has brought you here? Explain!” 

“T thought you were walking in your sleep, sir, and I wished to 
prevent your entering the tower, lest harm might happen to you.” 

Forcibly drawing me back, he whispers cautiously : ‘‘ What have you 
seen ?” 

**T don’t know. Some person, or persons, seemed to pass through 
those doors.” 

“Did you recognise them ?” 

“No. I only saw the doors close as though a shadow had passed 
in.” 

**Go into your room, young lady. Hush! not a word until to- 
morrow. Lock your door.” 

My fire is out, I find. I go to bed in a chaos of excitement. 


Next morning I am in the library a few minutes before prayer- 
time. Sir Charles’s chaplain is already there. 

“Good morning, sir,” I say, and he returns the salutation briefly 
and coldly. The good Christmas wishes I had been prepared to 


greet him with die on my lips unuttered.. The bell is rung, the 


servants enter, the prayers are hurried through as usual. 

Mr. Smith and I breakfast together, and with the exception of a 
few passing comments on the weather, which has turned wonderfully 
mild and genial for the time of year, the conversation, as such, is not 
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worthy of the name. By eleven o’clock Sir Charles is in his library. 
When I am preparing to read, Mr. Smith suddenly asks to be shown 
the interior of the ruined tower. 

“‘T am interested in antiquities, Sir Charles ; know something about 
them in fact. Could not we manage to go there now?” 

“ Nothing easier ; if you'll lend me an arm, and—get me the keys. 
Bailes keeps them.” 

“Excuse me. I prefer not troubling Mr. Bailes at present. I 
have an ‘ open sesame’ which was never known to fail.” | 

With his heavy gold-headed cane supporting him on one side, 
the clergyman’s arm on the other, the master leaves the room and 
proceeds slowly and laboriously up the stairs ; I following behind. 

On arriving at the end of the corridor they halt. Mr. Smith takes 
a large bunch of keys from his pocket. Not one of them fits, how- 
ever. Next he produces an instrument which he inserts noiselessly 
into the lock, and the doors fly open. 

An unpleasant musty odour first assails us, and I glance round 
inquiringly at the mouldering walls through which the damp has 
penetrated, and then on beyond to where a glimpse of sky is visible 
above the roofless tower. Mr. Smith seems to have entirely forgotten 
his vaunted interest in antiquities. He gives but a hurried survey, 
and strides forward. 

“Ha! here is one receptacle, Sir Charles! And now to solve the 
mystery.” 

He falls on his knees in front of a large black box, while my eyes 
are riveted on him in wonder and amaze, and is dexterously applying 
some tools to the lock—in the use of which he is evidently an adept. 
In a few seconds the lid is open, and we are all three inspecting the 
contents. 

These are composed of plate and linen, jewels, money, books, and 
various other valuables. Some large silver tankards especially 
attract notice. Sir Charles points to the device engraved upon them, 
looking at Mr. Smith. 

“‘A bishop’s mitre and initials,” observes the latter, smiling 
slightly. ‘ His lordship’s plate traced at last!” 

‘‘ And so, Miss Amy, it seems that you too have suspected my 
old and faithful servants, and been on the watch!” exclaims Sir 
Charles. 

“No. It was by the purest accident I happened to see anything 
last night, sir.” 

“Miss Dalton suspected nothing, sir,” says Mr. Smith. “She 
heard something, saw me in the corridor, and came out, with the 
idea of—seeing that I came to no harm.” 

Here he gives me a look that is at once half grateful, half amused ; 
whereon I feel my face burn furiously. 

“Let us leave these ungenial quarters,” says the master hastily. 
“In the library we will tell Miss Dalton everything.” 
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‘When I shall venture to hope the young lady will be on my side, 
and ask for punishment to be meted out to the offenders.” 

But there is a determined look on Sir Charles’s face as he turns 
round full upon the speaker. ‘Not that,” he says, emphatically ; 
‘you only waste words by asking it.” 

As we turn to go, Mr. Smith whispers in my ear: “ I make a good 
clergyman ; don’t you think so ?” 

‘To which remark, being more question than assertion, I cannot 
resist retorting : “ You would make even a better detective, sir.” 

Whereon his eyes meet mine with a quick gleam in them expressive 
of pleasure, though I felt almost afraid I had gone too far. 

When we reach the library, and are seated, Sir Charles speaks ; 
leaning his two hands on his gold-headed cane. 

“‘ My dear young lady, I have lived many years alone here ; it has 
been my choice. Thirty-two years ago I quarrelled with my only 
living relative—a sister—for marrying a man beneath her; I have 
never seen her since, and we cannot meet again in this world now, 
for she is dead. I tell you this to show you what a solitary being I 
am, at the mercy of certain members of my household, who, I had 
every reason to believe, were devoted to me. One night, Miss 
Dalton, I dreamed a dream of which I took little or no notice at the 
time ; but its constant recurrence made at last so indelible an im- 
pression on my mind that the thought of it was scarcely ever absent.” 

“ And what was the dream, sir?” ° 

“The dream took many forms and phases, but the drift of it was 
always this : that my two oldest servants, Bailes and Smart, had laid 
a plan to rob and murder me. Sometimes I dreamed the deed was 
being done, and once I awoke in terrible agony—it seemed a hand 
was strangling me, and that hand the hand of—Bailes. You remem- 
ber the night, Miss Amy: that on which you sat up with me. It 
was the terrible semblance of reality on that occasion which decided 
me next morning to take the steps I did, and write to ask a friend 
to send me a detective down from London. Mr. Smith came, and 
has been on the watch.” 

“‘T suppose you have been robbed, Sir Charles.” 

“That I have been systematically robbed for a considerable time 
there is not a shadow of a doubt. Nor do I hesitate to believe 
that a robbery of a more serious nature still was contemplated to take 
place last night. I daresay you have noticed the safe that is buitt 
into the wall in my bed-room, Miss Amy? Very well. In it is some 
very old and very valuable gold plate, which, perhaps, a more cautious 
man would have kept at his banker’s. The key is never out of my 
possession during the day, and at night it lies beneath my pillow. 
Last night Mr. Smith, watching as usual, saw Bailes and Mrs. Smart 
approach my door. The latter was in the act of opening it with a false 
key, when something seems suddenly to have alarmed them, and 
disturbed them from their purpose. . At any rate, they fled with one 
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accord through the green-baize doors, closing and fastening them 
behind them. Had they succeeded in entering my room it could have 
been but with one intent—to take the key from beneath my pillow 
while I slept, to steal the gold plate from my safe, and, if need be, 
murder me. Then my oft-repeated dream would have been verified.” 

** What shall you do, sir?” 

‘Miss Dalton, this is Christmas Day. I am not a religious man 
—far from it—yet some reminiscences of my childhood’s days 
remain ; the strongest of all, possibly, are those connected with this 
Christmas season, of which the time-honoured axiom, ‘peace, good- 
will on earth,’ seems to me the watchword. To-day I will do 
nothing. ‘To-morrow Mr. Smith will see the culprits, and, with my 
authority, dismiss them with a warning.” 

I respect my master’s scruples more, I think, than does Mr. Smith. 
The pseudo-clergyman makes an impatient gesture, seems about to 
say something, checks himself; then suddenly speaks out. 

“‘ This, then, is your final decision, sir?” 

at 4p 


We certainly do not spend a merry Christmas Day. 

Bailes waits upon the luncheon table without the slightest differ- 
ence discernable in his looks or demeanour. His one lock of white 
hair has the appearance of being combed with unwonted care over his 
baldness, and he is, if anything, a little more jaunty in his manner— 
possibly at the thought of the extra good dinner awaiting him in 
honour of the day. It seems to me that I have a more guilty feeling, 
far, than he. I scarcely like to look at him—knowing what I do! 

In the afternoon I stroll into ‘the garden, find a few sweet violets 
. hidden among their leaves, then return quickly to the house on seeing 
Mr. Smith coming towards me on a distant path. 

At dinner—which takes place at seven o’clock—we have the time- 
honoured Christmas fare, and Bailes places the huge roast of beef, 
the colossal turkey, upon the cloth with as much pomposity as though 
he were serving at a banquet. The master makes a hearty meal, and 
he and Mr. Smith keep up an animated conversation. As to myself, 
I must confess to a feeling of weariness, and am rallied for my 
silence. 

“Two can converse better than three, sir,”I say, in answer to the 
master ; and the next moment I am vexed to have so thoughtlessly 
spoken, for Sir Charles looks across at me in amused surprise. 

“What, Miss Amy? Jealous because the old man has found some- 
thing fresh to interest him? Nay, nay, my ‘dear. Mr. Smith 
leaves us to-morrow, and then I shall be as dependent upon you as 
ever.” 

Before ten o’clock I plead fatigue and say good night. Mr. Smith 
comes after me into the hall, and lights my candle. I take it from 
his hand. 
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“You are nervous,” he says.. “You have a dread that something 
unpleasant will come out of last night’s work ?” 

“ I have an uncomfortable foreboding, I confess—but I can define 
it as nothing more. Good night.” 

“Good night.” 

On the stairs the housekeeper is standing. She touches my arm as 
I pass. A curious smile, one that I do not like, is on her lips. 

“ Are you in the secret ?” she whispers in a meaning tone. 

“IT am going to bed. I do not understand you,” I answer. 

“T want a few words with you, Miss Dalton. Will you come to 
my room or shall I enter yours ?” 

“ I am tired and sleepy, Mrs. Smart. Some other time.” 

“Some other. time may be too late. I'll just step in now, and 

when I tell you what I’ve got to tell, we'll maybe understand each 
other better.” 
_ She pushes open my bedroom door, and follows me in deter- 
minedly. I walk to the fire, place my candlestick upon the shelf, 
and stand warming myself for a few seconds before turning round to 
look at her. Yes, Mr. Smith was right. I do feel nervous to-night ; 
but it will never do to let this woman see that I am trembling. 

“Miss Dalton, who zs Mr. Smith ?” 

These words, uttered close to my ear in a startling whisper, are not 
words calculated to reassureme. My answer is given hurriedly, with 
some perturbation of manner I cannot hide. 

“ Sir Charles Waresley said he wasa friend. I do not see what you 
or I have to do with anything beyond that.” 

She looks at me, keenly suspicious. ‘ He’s not what he seems,” 
she says, her sharp light eyes full on my face. “He’s a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing.” 

‘Mrs. Smart, will you leave me 

“ He’s been making up to you—ingratiating himself with you— 
making love to you, for aught I know—to serve his own ends * 

T will not listen to another word! If you will not leave my room 
at once, I shall be compelled to do so.” 

“ Not till I learn how far you and he are accomplices,” she says, 
with a strange laugh, placing herself somewhat nearer the door, so that 
her gaunt figure cuts off my retreat. 

I.even yet shudder at the remembrance of the fears that pos- 
sessed me at that moment. Is it possible she will murder me, I think : 
does she believe I have discovered her guilty secret? I hardly 
know whether her next words reassure or surprise me most. 

‘< If the master makes him his heir, will you take his side or ours ? ” 

*“ His heir ?” 

“ Has Mr. Smith not told you who he is?” 

“Indeed, no!” 

“Ha! You are not in the secret then? Now look here, Miss 
Dalton: I’ve reasons, and so has Mr. Bailes, for suspecting this 
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young man to be no other than the master’s nephew, the son of his 
only sister who displeased him by her marriage. He never forgave 
her for it. Miss Marian went away to America with her husband 
some thirty years ago. Both she and he died there; but they had a 
son, and you may take my word for it, my dear, he is no other than 
this young man. We can see the likeness. And Bailes thinks it 
was a Mr. Smith she married; but it’s long ago, and he’s not sure. 
If he is made the heir, and comes to live here, he’ll upset everything. 
One can see how imperious he is. The master won’t be able to call 
his soul his own, let alone his house and worldly goods. As to poor 
old Bailes and me 24 

At that moment the prayer bell rings out loud and clear. I never 
was so thankful for a bell in my life. Mrs. Smart leaves hurriedly, 
I closing and locking the door behind her. Could there be fact in 
this fancy of hers? 

A sound sleep and a dreamless falls on me. When I awake 
suddenly to consciousness a sound is ringing in my ears as of a 
wild and distant scream. Sitting up in bed I listen with every 
nerve at fullest stretch, and then, trembling more with the chilly feel- 
ing that intense fear creates than with the cold of the December 
night, I spring from the bed, open the window, and listen again with 
“an intentness that is pain. But not a sound is to be heard—not a 
movement, inside the house or out, disturbs the almost unnatural 
stillness. The waning morning moon shines dimly, but the heavens 
are ablaze with stars; even my particular aversion—the dark-green, 
slimy pond—appears a picturesquely pleasing object beneath that 
glittering canopy. 

I wonder—can I have dreamt about the scream? It may be so ; 
but still the echo of it seems to linger in my ears, and even after I 
once more compose myself to rest, again and again returns the 
memory of that dismal cry—a woman’s half-stifled shriek—borne 
from a distance on the outer silence of the night. 

On leaving my room somewhat later than my usual hour —owing 
to the fact that I have not been called—lI find an unwonted stir and 
confusion in the hall. The servants are standing there—some are 
sobbing hysterically—all have white, scared faces—and when I ask 
what is the matter everyone begins to talk at once. Before it is 
possible to understand anything, a young girl, who has apparently 
stationed herself outside the house, rushes in with a shriek, throws 
up her arms, crying “Oh, mercy on us, here they come!” and falls 
forward ina dead faint upon the floor. 

Two men—whom I recognise as Mr. Smith and the gardener— 
are approaching, carrying between them a board on which an ap- 
parently dead body lies. The face is hidden, over it a man’s coat is 
spread, and I note that Mr. Smith wears none. But it does not need 
for me to see the face to recognise the long, gaunt form as that of Sir 
Charles’s housekeeper. 
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: “Make way,” cries. Mr. Smith in a stern, set voice ; and I try to 
drag aside the fainting girl I never saw death face to face. 
Even now I do not look upon it, but I recognise its presence, and, as 
the ghastly burden is carried past me into a side room, I feel faint 
and dizzy, and catching at the doorway for support I close my eyes. 
Presently the door is opened quickly, and Mr. Smith is by my side. 
He lays his hand on my shoulder: the firm touch seems to impart 
strength. 

** Listen !” he says in a voice that instantly commands attention, 
arresting the sobs of the hysterical women. “If I were what I 
seem—a priest—I might preach a sermon to you; but I am not. 
Instead of that, I am an officer in the Detective Police Force—un- 
fortunately, I fear, quite as necessary an institution as that of the 
priesthood. In my official capacity I came here and discovered that 
an extensive and systematic robbery was being carried on by Bailes, 
the butler, and by Mrs. Smart. Late last night they somehow dis- 
covered, I fancy by listening at the library door, that their crime was 
known. ; Bailes has absconded with all he could conveniently carry ; 
nevertheless, your master will not have him punished or pursued. Mrs. 
Smart, on finding herself forsaken by the partner of her guilt, terrified 
at having to face the brunt alone, drowned herself this morning at 
daybreak in the willow pond.” So speaking, he then, and not tilk 
then, removes his hand from my shoulder. 

‘Miss Dalton, come with me to Sir Charles,” he adds, quite gently; 
and mechanically I obey. 

The master has not left his room. He is in his accustomed chair. 
His thick-quilted dressing-gown is round his shoulders, and he sits 
,propped up by pillows... A.worn and anxious look is on his face. 

.“ Well, well?” he says, nervously. ‘‘ What more?” 

‘Not. much, sir,” Mr. Smith answers composedly. ‘We have 
brought.the unfortunate woman here, as you desired. There must, 
of course, be an inquest. But i 

- Manage everything, Smith. I place implicit faith in you. But 
are you convinced she—drowned Herself?” Sir Charles inquires, 
-anxiously. . 

“T am.. I found this on her dressing-table,” and he places a large 
-prayer-book in Sir Charles’s hands. “It is a significant fact that the 
-book was open at this page.” 

. And the old man’s hand trembles as he reads in large letters at the 





top : 

The Order Sor the Burial of the Dead.” 

..-Mr,:Smith, by Sir Charles’s desire, takes command of everything 
-inside the house and out. And when I see all this I think, for the 
first time, of the dead woman’s words. 


.o It,is nearly a week, now, since all this happened, and it is New 
Year's Eve. 
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The days have seemed to go by very slowly, despite the excitement 
of the inquest, and of other legal formalities incidental to the painful 
events that had transpired. Sir Charles has been ill, too, and his 
medical man has come daily. But he is better now. 

Bailes has not been heard of. It is supposed he has gone abroad. 
Everything he owned, including a goodly deposit at the Bank at 
C , has disappeared along with him, and Sir Charles will have no 
inquiries made. On searching Mrs. Smart’s room, ample evidence of 
her complicity was found in drawers and wardrobe. The things we 
had seen in the chest proved to belong to the Bishop of Z——-, who, 
for a year past, had been living abroad for his health, and the house- 
keeper left in charge was a near relation of Bailes. He had given 
the stolen goods houseroom. “A bad lot!” said Mr. Smith em- 
phatically of Bailes and his friends. Of course the goods were 
restored to the Bishop. His worthless housekeeper had decamped 
with Bailes, he having found means to warn her of her danger. 

It is New Year’s Eve, as I have said. Sir Charles Waresley and I 
are in the library, towards the close of the afternoon. Our thoughts 
are occupied by Mr. Smith, a lette? from whom was received this 
morning by the master, and now lies beside him open on the table. 
I can make out each word of the firm, bold, rounded writing, even 
from the seat where I am sitting, on the opposite side of the hearth. 


‘London, Dec. 30th, 

** DEAR S1R CHARLES,—Our business relations are ended ; but the 
tone of your invitation precludes the possibility of its rejection—at 
least by me. I will be with you to-morrow, though I must own it is 
with the utmost difficulty I snatch this brief holiday. 

“T am, dear sir, yours rae 
“J. C. W. Situ.” 


Smith! And why zo¢ Smith? I ponder as I stare into the fire, 
John Smith! But at least there are those two other initials. What 
do they stand for? Ah! A sudden flash of thought reveals to me a 
possibility. I feel that I am smiling to myself, when an interruption 
comes in the loud ringing of the front door bell. A few seconds. 
more and the stir of an arrival is distinctly heard, the library door 
is thrown open, and the subject of my thoughts announced. 

Sir Charles rises, welcoming him warmly, so warmly and heartily 
that my heart glows with pleasure at the sight; and I am about to 
pass softly and unobserved from the room when Mr. Smith turns 
round suddenly, and with one of his eagle glances arrests me, holding 
out his hand. As I place mine in it our eyes meet, and his clasp 
grows firmer, while I look away embarrassed ; for I feel guilty of 
knowing what I should not know. 

How pleasantly the minutes glide away, and how genial is the 
manner of Sir Charles! The guest has doffed his clerical attire. It 
is proposed we shall sit-in the New Year later on—we three together, 
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“The old year is dying fast. You, Mr. Smith, will naturally see 
many more New Years, and so will you, Miss Amy; but for my- 
self ” and then Sir Charles stops abruptly. 

“T hope you may see many too, sir—that is if they be happy 
ones,” I exclaim, impulsively. 

“Thank you for the wish, my dear. You qualify it wisely; for 
I am alone. Miss Amy, do you know I have begun to realise that 
I am a very solitary old man!” 

“ But surely, sir, there is no necessity to live alone? Have you 
no near relation? Could you not find one anywhere?” I ask, 
trembling inwardly at my own temerity. 

“To my knowledge I have none,” he answers, “except a nephew, 
whom I shall now delegate Mr. Smith to find for me.” 

This remark is sufficiently startling in itself, even divested of the 
emphasis with which he speaks it. Perhaps. it startles another more 
than me. At any rate, the guest lays down his newspaper quickly, 
and looks round. I read in his face that a struggle is going forward 
in his mind which he would fain conceal from both of us. He does 
not speak, but looks keenly and questioningly at Sir Charles. The 
latter continues : 

‘Yes, Mr. Smith. You may attribute it to the shock my nervous 
system has received, or what you will, but I am determined to be a 
new man with the New Year—to turn over a new leaf. I have a 
nephew somewhere, and my poor sister on her death-bed wrote to 
tell me all about him. I have her letter now. He was coming to 
‘England, she said, and would seek me out—not to ask me to help 
him, because he wanted help from no man; he had health and 
strength and talents, and would work for his own living—but simply 
to present himself to me as her son. She hinted that in mind as in 
person he resembled his father closely. This, I own, prejudiced me 
against the lad, and I was glad that he never came to me. To- 
morrow I will furnish you with every clue I am possessed of—they 
are but few—and you must do all you can to find him for me. I 
resolved never to acknowledge him in my lifetime, but in my will I 
‘have made him my heir. He cannot-be very young now. Ah, you 
hesitate—you look Why, what is the matter? Is it not a case 
that you would undertake?” 

“I would undertake it gladly.” 

‘Right! I must have him. I don’t care what he is or what kind 
of a life he may have been leading. /ind him, and I will accept 
him as my own son.” 

* And you would neither repent nor feel ashamed, Sir. Charles, if he 
were to turn out, say, a detective—like myself?” 

‘*T’d give a thousand pounds this moment to know he was such a 
man as you !” ; 

Sir Charles speaks vehemently. I press my hands tightly together, 
scarcely breathing, while I look at the faces of the two men. That of 
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the elder is fired with the energy displayed in his last sentence ; 
there is a look of determination too about the lines of the mouth 
which speaks well for the keeping of his word. That of the younger 
is softening every moment as he meets the old man’s gaze. He is 
struggling to control himself in a way that I alone can understand. 
Surely, surely it is the most momentous moment of his life! Rising, 
he stands close in front of the baronet. 

“Sir Charles Waresley, your nephew is before you now, for I 
am he! But, remember, he does not hold you to your word. 
Uncle!” he exclaims scarcely above his breath, while he holds out 
both hands, raising his eyes half questioningly, half defiantly, to meet 
those of the old man. The latter, looking the embodiment of wonder 
and amazement, starts up, seizes the extended hands in his and 
grips them warmly. ‘Good heavens! is it possible?” he cries. 

“ Tt is quite true,” says Mr. Smith, “ and equally impossible for me 
to deceive you longer. You desired me to find your nephew—I can 
but produce him in myself. That I am he I have ample testimony 
with me to prove.. You shall see my proofs at once, for I have neither 
the right nor wish to be believed only on my bare word.” 

“TI will see your proofs—to-morrow. In the meantime you 
are 4: 

“John Smith, Detective.” 

“Ha! Your father’s name was Smith—I had forgotten that. It 
is strange I never once associated your name with his.” 

‘* We are too numerous a family, sir,” answers the newly found 
nephew, laughing. ‘“ No one ever thinks of our being related to each 
other—we Smiths.” 

“Mr. John Smith appears to have two other names, Sir Charles,” 
I say. ‘Perhaps he will explain what the C. W. stands for?” 

‘* Charles Waresley,” he answers promptly. 

As I had guessed. 

Mr. Smith insists on producing the proofs of his identity at once, 
which I need only say are incontestable; and uncle and nephew are 
shortly on the closest terms of kinship and cordiality. That my 
presence may in no way interfere with their amicable communications 
_ I have removed my seat and my book toa remote corner of the room 
and it is almost dark when I start up suddenly with the knowledge 
that Mr. Smith is standing close beside me. 

‘Miss Dalton, will you come with me and 
moon?” 

He asks this seemingly irrelevant question with the greatest 
gravity imaginable, but Sir Charles’s laugh makes my face grow 
red as I glance from one to the other. 

‘Go, my dear, go,” says the master encouragingly. ‘“ My nephew 
is king here. Whatever he asks, neither you nor I must say him nay. 
Remember that !” 

Mechanically I obey. Mr. Smith is already holding open the door. 





look at the new 
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“Tt is ‘lucky’ to look at the new moon at the New Year,” he 
whispers, then leads the way across the hall, and taking up a warm 
wrap lying there, he puts it round me. The next moment we stand 
outside, and I am staring up into the star-spangled sky. 

“There is the moon,” he says; “two days old.” And following 
with my eyes the direction in which he points I see the slenderest 
of silvery crescents, and say laughingly : 

“IT suppose we ought to wish a wish and turn our money. I 
don’t know what to wish, and I have no money.” 

‘‘But I can supply the money and wish too,” he whispers eagerly. 
** Shall I do it for us both ?” 

“Yes. If you like.” 

But as I say these words, quite suddenly I repent; for, in a 
moment, he has caught one of my hands in his. 

“Mr. Smith!” I say, indignantly. 

‘Ah, I know you do not like the name. But, am I only Mr. 
Smith to you? I will drop it and be Charles Waresley from this 
hour, provided that you will share it with me.” 

“But this is ali so sudden. I scarcely know you 

**T have known you long enough to love you, Amy; and to feel 
that no other woman in the world will ever be to me what you are.” 

“You may think this, but ms 

“T took a fancy to you even the first time we met. I would 
not allow my mind to dwell upon it while I had nothing but my love 
to offer you, for it is impossible to live on that alone. Hitherto I have 
had to earn my bread by work ig 

‘I too have had to work,” I say involuntarily. And this thought 
somehow seems to draw me nearer to him. 

“And I have loved my work right well,” he adds with firmness, 
“but all that is changed. Now I am my own master and my uncle’s 
heir. Miss Dalton—Amy—I am a determined man! I have turned 
my money and wished a wish for both of us with your consent, so now 
I tell you this: so sure as yon new moon is shining in the sky, 
before this year is ended you will be—my wife.” 

That night I give him no decided answer. But time, since then, 
has passed swiftly, and to-morrow his prophecy will be fulfilled. 


” 











He is standing by me while I write these last few lines. And he © 


whispers in my ear: 
** Dear Amy! All this has happened through an old man’s dream!” 
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CHRISTMAS IN A CARAVAN. 
By C. J. Lanaston, 


HE idea that ever I should possess a house upon wheels never 
entered my imagination; and that I should spend one of the 
happiest Christmas Days in it seemed still more improbable. And 
yet here am I, on this my twenty-fifth birthday, whilst the Advent bells 
are shouting through the shutters the best of good news, ready to 
narrate, with a bumper of ’47 port in my hand, how it all came about. 
I was down on my luck. My father, a gentleman-farmer, had 
given me a good education, ‘among the nobs,” as he prided himself, 
at Rugby. Latin and Greek were more familiar to me than my 
mother tongue, French I knew by sight, and German from hearsay 
on the Margate sands. I could hunt, shoot, box, and play cricket 
with any fellow of my form. In fact, I could do anything but the 
one thing needful—that is, get my own living. But where was the 
necessity for that ? 

The curriculum at Rugby completed, I entered another curriculum 
at Shrub Hill Station, Worcester, where my father and sisters wel- 
comed me with delight ; and we drove, with a fresh tiger in a brand- 
new livery, to Manor Farm, some three miles west of the faith- 
ful city. 

That was in 1872, when Plutus or Midas, or some of those fellows, 
rocked the cradle of Agriculture, and there was no cry except from 
repletion. The hops newly planted throve vigorously; pasture and 
arable vied in their abundance ; the cattle multiplied until the gambols 
of the lambkins made one dizzy ; and the stream of Pactolus seemed 
to murmur, “I flow on for ever.” 

Ah, me! the strange reversal came all too soon. Blight blackened 
the hops. ‘‘ An adventitious source of income,” said my father cheer- 
fully ; yet tiger’s buttons flew off, and he reappeared in sober corduroy 
as “man-of-all-work!” Disease decimated the cattle. ‘ Things at 
the worst are sure to mend,” chirped the owner, whilst exchanging 
our chariot for a gig, because “it runs lighter on the road.” Then 
followed three sunless seasons, drench and drought alternating, and 
the parental purse was as light as the parental heart. My sisters. 
obtained situations ; my venerable father divided his perplexities with 
a young lady of twenty-three. The delicate allusions of mamma 
number two to the fine climate of the Antipodes, and the appearance 
of a double perambulator in the hall, at length reminded me that I 
was ‘‘de trop.” 

What.could Ido? Rugby to the rescue. Every avenue to clerk- 
ships and starvation in broadcloth was thronged with applicants. 
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Intimate friends exclaimed “ Emigrate! Van Diemen’s Land is the 
place for you.” I was willing. My fond father, rocking the new 
arrivals to rest, was willing also. He borrowed thirty pounds from a 
neighbour. ‘ There, Dick,” said he, handing me the money in the 
spirit of Artemus Ward, “bless you, my lad. Good-bye! good-bye! 
Don’t be returned like a bad halfpenny.” His wife pressed upon me 
six white handkerchiefs against influenza. The scene was touching. 
All was in readiness. The anchor of destiny was lifted. Another 
week and I should have been off: when, lo! a circumstance hap- 
pened which caused my temporary home to be not on the ocean wave, 
but still within the compass of the wooden walls of Old England, in 
the more prosaic shape of a yellow caravan. 

I went to Birmingham to take leave of one of the sweetest girls in the 
world. I am not usually sentimental ; besides, people would only laugh: 
at me were I to describe the fair maiden of nineteen summers whom I 
shall call “Lassie.” ‘Think what a good wife should be, and she 
was that,” says the old epitaph. Think what a blue-eyed angel 
would be in a polonaise and Dolly Varden hat, with flaxen hair 
floating down her shoulders, and a voice that would charm a bumble- 
bee and civilize a Boer. To leave that precious gem among 
Brummagem jewellery was purgatory to me. 

Now, it so happened that in passing through the Bull Ring I 
noticed near St. Martin’s Churchyard a large, dusky yellow caravan, 
with the following concise inscription stuck over the door: 


“THis WAN TO BE SOLED IMMEDATE. APLY WITHIN.” 


Happy thought! I would turn showman for the nonce, and this 
should be the mansion of my adorable. Love, methought, in such 
close quarters as a lucky box upon wheels would be a perpetual 
movable feast. One never dreamt of Dickens’s antithesis, “ Aggra- 
washun in a cart is aggrawashun.” 

Before I could mount the short steps leading to the mahogany 
door with two brass knockers, a gentleman with a wooden leg and a 
short pipe jerked it back, and stared at me with some suspicion. 

‘What will you take for your caravan?” said I, looking extremely 
amiable. 

“Take for my wan,” echoed Timbertoe, contemptuously. ‘“ Air 
you likely to buy it?” A few minutes’ conversation convinced my 
querist that I was in earnest; and after bidding, Dutch auction 
fashion, backwards, I secured the van for one-third @f the original 
cost, after certain workmen had certified the article to be in sound 
condition. We then adjourned to the neighbouring “ Black Horse” 
to confirm the bargain, and my companion became communicative 
over whiskey toddy. 

“Taint no good showing alone. You must tag yourself to some 
big circus or ’nagerie, and pick up the coppers. I’ve drummed for a 
‘ole evening, and my missus has got stiff jumping in bangles and 
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askin’ folks to walk up; but jest ye get alongside some speckled 
hosses, or wild beasts, and there’s a crowd at wunse, and the chaps 
that can’t afford a tanner won’t stand at a penny, ’tickly when their 
young wimmin is with ’em.” 

I thanked the man for his advice, and hurried onwards to a prim 
villa at Edgbaston, where my inamorata and her father lived—the 
latter a retired silversmith with plenty of money. 

“ Dick,” said the old gentleman, who liked me well, “you are 
going abroad ; here’s fifty pounds for you to make a start with. Don’t 
ask me for Lassie until you have trebled it by hard work ; then we will 
talk the matter over. But I fear, Master Dick,” added he jocosely, 
* you'll let her die an old maid.” 

‘* May I see her?” 

‘Oh, by all means ; she is in the greenhouse.” 

Lassie was terribly grieved at the thought of parting. She had 
no mother to confide in; but a thoroughly fidgety, kind-hearted, short- 
tempered, good-natured maiden aunt Maria received her secrets. 

Seeing Lassie’s emotion, I took advantage, when the tear was in 
the eye, to urge immediate flight and marriage. 

For five minutes it was utterly impossible ; for another five minutes 
she did not see how it could be done; and during a further five 
minutes she would like to know how I thought of managing the affair. 

“First,” said she, “there is my father ; he will never forgive me!” 

After showing that her father’s anger was never known to last longer 
than a quarter of an hour, I reasonably concluded that to be angry 
with the being he most loved for more than a week was not to be 
thought of. 

“Then there is Aunt Maria!” 

The idea of Aunt Maria’s thunderbolts made us laugh. “ Besides, 
you have no home to take me to,” concluded Lassie. 

“That is just what I have, dearest girl,” said I, removing some 
little tremor of the lips with the pressure of my own: “a delightful 
home; high and dry, bright, airy, cosey. Venetian blinds, front and 
back door, and all that kind of thing.” 

But I could not bear to deceive my darling, and I told her all 
about my rather striking arrangements. ‘To my surprise she entered 
cordially into them, winding up with “We must tell Aunt Maria.” 

At first that lady’s temper bounded to the north; cold, biting, 
gloomy ; until a few tears from Lassie caused it to veer to the balmy 
west, and all was goodwill. The fact that we had honoured her 
with our confidence, and the remembrance of certain withered letters 
in her own escritoire, may have had something to do with it. It was 
settled that Lassie should visit a schoolfellow in Bath, where I would 
stay at a boarding-house during the publication of the banns, after 
which we were to be married in the Abbey Church. Our respective 
parents were still to think that I had gone abroad, and the letters of 
Lassie would favour the harmless deception originating from love. 
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I will not bore you with our preparations. Six weeks afterwards 
we began our experiences in the small town of Bakewell, in Derby- 
shire, famous for its puddings. A caravan, nine feet by fourteen, re- 
splendent in yellow and green ; two tough cart horses ; three dancing 
dogs and a tom cat: intelligent animals, long before trained at home, 
and somehow disappearing therefrom under cover of my adieus; these 
formed our creature comforts. Being attached for a consideration to 
a fragmentary exhibition of wild beasts known as ‘“ Wombwell’s 
Menagerie,” considerable sensation was caused by our entry, at the 
rear of two elephants, three camels, nine huge caravans, and “Walker’s 
Emporium for Gingerbread, patronised by the Queen,” with a litter of 
whirlabouts, shooting-ranges, and knock-em-downs following. 

Talk of love and cottage bread ; why it is nothing to the ups and 
downs of love-in a caravan: but I determined to breast the tide of 
adverse circumstances with a brave heart. Tis true, I should have 
to groom horses, polish brass fittings, and scrub deal boards. Well! 
I must have done this and much more had I gone abroad and 
harnessed myself to a Yankee farmer, or become an Australian 
squatter. The fellows who travel two or three thousand miles to do 
work which they are ashamed to buckle to at home, are fools for their 
pains. Besides, thought I, abroad I should have been utterly alone ; 
whereas, here am I with a charming bride, a carriage to ride in, and 
a genteel residence free of rates and taxes. As to feeling ashamed of 
honest work, the great master of Rugby used to say, “ Never be 
ashamed of anything but sin.” 

And yet few would have recognised us in our altered state ; for 
whilst I had allowed my beard and moustaches to hide half the face, 
Lassie was shorn of her luxuriant locks ; and, in a trim cap and tiny 
apron, looked for all the world like an irresistible chambermaid. We 
felt rather nervous in making a start. Our four-footed friends, Spot, 
Tim, and Jack, were Scotch terriers, rather like in appearance, but as 
unlike in disposition as Messrs. Bright, Bradlaugh, and Parnell. 
Spot was fat, easy tempered, though fond of bark ; Tim demonstrative 
and pugnacious, and Jack, a smooth-speaking, sly little rascal, not 
really reliable at a pinch. The cat, a diminutive tabby, docile and 
obedient to order. 

Picture us, then, on a dull November afternoon, just ready to begin. 
A large square of canvas was hoisted in front, representing Newfound- 
land dogs in tail-coats and frills standing on their hind legs in a row 
for five o’clock tea ; being waited upon by a magnified tabby robed in 
sky blue, wearing spectacles and a mob cap. My wife’s first tattoo 
on the big drum caused me to roar with laughter; but Richard was 
himself again immediately afterwards, guiding expectant juveniles up 
the steps, and seating them on the lockers in the humble auditorium. 
The performance I need not particularise. The quadrupeds imitated 
bipeds with marvellous fidelity. ‘They thrummed on miniature instru- 
ments, told fortunes, fought duels, feigned death, became circus horses 
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and riders, and accomplished other feats “ never before witnessed in 
this country,” all in twenty minutes. It went off with éclat. Being 
repeated, positively for the last time, at nine o’clock, we found, on 
this our Derby Day, that we had increased our fortunes to the amount 
of thirty shillings. 

Lassie and I declared thatnever had weenjoyed a meal so thoroughly 
as our hot supper that night. The sausages were seasoned with the 
remembrance of success, the quartern loaf sweet with the satisfaction 
of hard, honest work; whilst Bass’s bitter—‘ nectar,” as Gladstone 
says, “fit for the gods”—-was quaffed to future achievements, more 
after the fashion of frolicsome schoolboys than that of a sedate couple 
who had been married six weeks. 

I could not help noticing the gentle influence exercised by my 
wife over our nomadic neighbours, who seemed also to partake of the 
fere nature. The attendants of the tigers, elephants, and camels— 
pale-faced, square-set men from the Yorkshire mines—treated her 
with a deference and kindness not usual. ‘To please them she re- 
peatedly mounted the broad back of an elephant, and traversed the 
arena on Old Tom the camel, striving to conceal her fears by the 
sweetest of smiles. Even old Mrs. Buddicome, the proprietress, called 
her “ my loove ;” told her in confidence all her complaints and do- 
mestic infelicities, magnified through a powerful glass of brandy-and- 
water : dwelling especially upon the crowning sorrow that a lady in 
the troupe, alternately Queen of Sheba and Sister to the Sun, had 
knocked her elegant tiara into a cocked hat; declaring in oriental 
metaphor that she would never decorate her brow with a crown that 
more nearly resembled a saucepan-lid than the badge of royalty. ° 

This intimacy with our neighbours of the menagerie enabled Lassie 
to carry on the delusion that we were seeking our fortunes in some 
warm clime, where “every prospect pleases,” including that ot 
4 s. a. Ina letter to Aunt Maria, carefully antedated, she ex- 
claimed: “ We have at length arrived at Melbourne,” not adding “in 
Derbyshire,” of course, and describing the happy contrast between 
our surroundings and those at Edgbaston. ‘I expect you are having 
at home the usual dreary November fog, with the sulphurous smoke 
of the town thrown down upon you ; whereas in this country we have 
nothing but sunshine. It is full, too, of strange customs. The ladies 
next door ride on camels, which carry trunks like the elephants ; 
monkeys disport themselves within ten yards, and we often speak to 
Chippeway Indians in feathers and war paint; and there is quite a 
surfeit of cocoanuts and oranges. The air must be balmy, for we 
daily see Englishmen pass the night under canvas. Oh, Auntie ! 
fancy the night, when many shots are fired in our vicinity, to scare 
away the lions we suppose, whose majestic roar never fails to startle 
us about twelve o’clock. Dick is working an Eldorado copper mine 
up the country, and bids me tell father that he means to treble that 
fifty pounds in a few months.” 
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These letters to Aunt Maria, with an ever-varying address usually 
iilegible, were duly read to the retired silversmith, who never asked 
for the envelopes, and whose geographical knowledge was limited. 
He was usually quieted by the assurance that we were on our way 

home, whilst a private letter revealed to the fond aunt our actual 
situation. 

Meanwhile we managed to jog along the roadway of life with as 
few ruts as most people. Friendly with our caravan consorts, never- 
theless keeping our own position and counsel, we worked hard. If 
stationary for a few days, every morning there were the horses to see 
to, the caravan to be cleaned, the dogs to be exercised, and the com- 
missariat to be thought of; whilst Lassie, dear heart, who had never 
learnt anything but fancy work at school, serrated her delicate fingers in 
stitching coarse canvas, mending the animals’ toggery, and studying 
Mrs. Beeton’s Cookery Book. We dined like the medizvals, at eleven 
o'clock ; our table, the big drum. ‘ Dogberry’s Delight” opened at 
twelve, a convenient hour for school children, mechanics, and mill- 
workers. We had to guard against mischief. More than once, 
when my back was turned, pepper and snuff were sprinkled on the 
little stage, causing dire confusion. Scraps of meat have been thrown, 
and there has been a general scrimmage when the dogs were lying 
motionless after a battle royal A young heathen at Tideswell 
patted pussy’s back when the cat was scraping the violin, for which 
he received a pat on Ais back which sent him scudding down six 
steps. - 

But the most troublesome customers were children of the inquir- 
ing age of twelve, who wanted to know everything, and were never 
satisfied, and to whom the exploits of our sagacious pets were nothing 
to what they saw somewhere else. I could have thrashed them, if 
the birch were not more criminal than the poker. Intoxicated gentle- 
men seldom troubled us; for, if they ventured to ascend the steps 
without assistance, they rolled backwards, as helpless as Lord Rolle at 
the Queen’s coronation. 

I was really saving money. ‘The performances on the average 
realised a pound each day; whilst household and other expenses. 
were under three pounds a week. The life upon wheels was healthy, 
and we were happy, until a cloud passed between us and the sun; a 
slight sorrow it may be said, but we did not think so. It came 
in this way. 

We were stationed in the large market place at Chesterfield, in the 
spring of 1880. Jim Ackers, a discharged helper from the adjoining 
menagerie, who had started with tame mice on his own account, 
planted his cage close to our steps, obstructing the entrance. He 
was a surly, ill-favoured fellow, who presumed upon his strength and 
vindictiveness. He would not budge.an inch. I reasoned with him 
until I became angry. One of our pets, the pugnacious Tim, was at 
my side; and when I stormed, Tim, realising how matters stood, 
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barked furiously at the fellow’s legs. Ackers declared the dog bit 
him, but I knew better. Ina moment the bully’s iron heel had 
stretched poor Tim moaning and bleeding at my feet : the next I had 
felled the brute tothe ground. But he wasstrong, and rising, threw 
himself upon me in his hate. 

Then the old boxing days at Rugby came to the rescue. Avoiding ~ 
his sledge-hammer fists, I again sent him down. Undaunted, though 
staggering, with head bent forward, he managed this time to close 
with me. ‘ Now I am in for it,” thought I, and involuntarily closed 
my eyes: when lo! strong arms wrenched us apart: and we were 
marched off to the police station for disturbing the peace of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. 

Luckily for me, a county magistrate, a sporting friend of the late 
Lord Hastings, who had witnessed the assault, testified to the cruel 
provocation I had received; and kindly Mr. Reynard, after much 
hesitation, discharged us with a caution. 

Ackers, finding all the menagerie men against him, and unwilling 
to face the battery of Mrs. Buddicome’s tongue, disappeared alto- 
gether. I found that benevolent matron.on my return administering 
such infallible consolation to my dear wife as: ‘“‘ No good crying over 
spilt milk; if Ackers hadn’t kicked the dog, maybe the horse would ; 
it’s done, therefore don’t think no more about it.” But we did think 
a deal about it. 

As I entered the caravan poor Tim tried hard to rise from a mat 
near the fire to welcome me, but fell back with a low, melancholy 
whine that went to my heart. Tabby tempted him to play with the 
paw, and purred against his side, whilst the other dogs came and 
looked at their companion, then at us, wondering why he did not get 
up. I gently carried him to Dr. Volker’s surgery. ‘‘ Better kill him 
outright,” said the kind assistant ; “it is all up with him.” 

There hung the smart jacket, the scarlet cap, the tiny musket : 
would poor Tim never amuse us more? The thought was agony, 
for we dearly loved our loving little friends. There was no perform- 
ance that night, our attention being fixed on the favourite. Surely 
he was in less pain. And now he turns over and attempts to place 
his legs at the sides. ‘ Look! he is imitating Captain Dash in the 
duel,” cried Lassie, bending over him; “he zs better.” For a moment 
I also was deceived. I felt the outstretched limbs, so near the fire 
and yet so cold. I gently caressed the dear dog, and there was the 
old friendly wag of the tail in response; yet even as I caressed a 
tremor passed through the body : the beautiful eyes looked earnestly in 
my face, as if to say, “a long good-bye, kind master ;” and Lassie 
and I were not ashamed to mingle our tears together over the stiffening 
body of poor little Tim. 

Nine months passed. We had moved to many places, and 
witnessed strange scenes ; and “ Dogberry’s Delight,” though a little 
on the wane, was still a paying concern. I had deposited 1507. in a 
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Birmingham bank through Aunt Maria, and we were preparing to 
spend Christmas Day, 1880, in a manner befitting the occasion. 
Drawn up.within the shadow of an old gateway at Warwick, we de- 
cided to take our ease from Christmas Eve until the Monday follow- 
ing; and, moreover, to have real Christmas fare. Matters had improved 
since the previous year, when my wife’s plum pudding turned out 
a mealy substance not unlike Byron’s in Italy. Now we had full 
culinary confidence ; and it was pleasant to see Lassie, with sleeves 
tucked up, rolling out the rich paste that was to melt in one’s mouth, 
whilst I was plucking a prime turkey, and practising snapdragon with 
the chestnuts heating on the stove. The firelight quivered on the 
sprays of holly pinned to the curtains, and made the bunch of mistle- 
toe dangle so mischievously that I could not resist, and received a 
cold patty-pan down my back for my pains. In fact, the caravan 
looked so cosey and cheery that we almost wished that it were 
Christmas Eve all the year round. 

The following morning I attended St. Mary’s Church, and after 
service hurried back to help Lassie in the difficult management of 
roast and boiled at a solitary stove. But it was all right. We were 
just, sitting down to the banquet, thinking that a turkey was rather a 
large bird for a small family, when both the brass: knockers were 
exercised violently. An elderly gentleman in a white hat, witha 
stout lady in sealskin and poke bonnet, were admitted. 

__ “ My dear father!” exclaimed Lassie, taking away his breath with 
a succession of kisses. 
“* Aunt Maria, by all that’s lovely!” echoed I, saluting that ancient 


. damsel under the mistletoe too. 


“‘ Ah, Dick, you villain!” gasped the old gentleman, thrusting the 
fingers of his right hand between my ribs, and making a feint to knock 
me down with his umbrella, “I’ve unearthed. you at last. . Nice warm 
weather abroad, isn’t it ?”*. rubbing his hands. 

_ “Oh!” pleaded Lassie, “I know you will forgive him.” 

“Forgive him for what ?” 

“For making me happy, my dearest father.” 

‘* And leaving me alone and miserable.” 

“You could never be lonely or miserable with Aunt Maria,” inter- 
posed I, gallantly. 

Another voice was heard. 

“What the dickens, Dick, is shat?” stepping to a corner of the 
caravan. 

“That, my good sir, is Lassie’s Christmas-box; a duplicate of 
yourself—baby calling for grandpapa.” 

If any animosity lurked in the old gentleman’s heart, our baby-boy 
dispelled it. Never was,such an infant phenomenon shown in a 
caravan. It was kissed, hu~ged, and dandled, until our visitors tired 
with the exertion. 

“ Ah!” said Aunt Maria, “I watched my opportunity. After 
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softening your father by mentioning the 150/., he said over the grog 
last night, ‘I can’t help thinking of my poor girl roaming in those 
foreign parts, with only the tigers and sharp-shooters for Christmas 
company.’ ‘Should you like to see her at home?’ I inquired. ‘That 
I should,’ said he. And then I told him everything. And, Lassie, 
when I saw tears come into your father’s eyes, I knew it would be all 
right.” 

“Yes,” continued her brother, “when I heard where you were, I 
could not rest until we started ; and here we are.” 

“ A capital start, too,” said I. “‘ You are just in time for dinner, 
so sit down at once.” 

They were delighted. I know not who was the happiest. Even 
the near-hand chimes forgot to wail ‘There is no luck about the 
house ;” and we were the cosiest, merriest Christmas party in that 
ancient borough. Beds were ordered at an hotel for our relatives : 
but it was past midnight when the old gentleman hurried down our 
steps in Aunt Maria’s poke bonnet, and that discreet lady was seen 
running along the High Street, and stopped by a policeman for sus-~ 
piciously carrying a white hat and two umbrellas. 

The news of our interesting visitors and their liberal offer of 2. 
home for us had gone abroad. The next morning came benevolent 
Mrs. Buddicome in two odd boots and a flowing robe?which had 
once adorned the ample shoulders of the Sister to the*Sun, also to 
make an offer. 

‘You knows, my dear looves, the wan ud -be -in*’my*way, and the. 
dogs a noosance ; but sooner than such kind creéturs as you should 
be werrited, I’ll take wan, hosses, and all off your hands.” 

After saying that our pets would remain with us, we prodded 's a 
bottle of the late Mr. Twamley’s fruity port. Mrs. Buddicome was 
overcome. She wept copiously ; kissed us both, called us her “ werry 
own children ;” and made such an excellent bargain that it must be a 
privilege to be disowned by the Buddicome bosom. Later in the day 
a cab, heavily laden, with a crate of dogs and a cradle on the top, 
drove to the Warwick station. We entered the train for Birmingham, 
and when I saw once again the tall tower of St. Mary’s rise majes- 
tically over the quiet town, pleasant thoughts came unto me about 
“ Christmas in a Caravan.” 
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A DISTANT SKETCHING GROUND. 


18 these times of easy 

communication, and 
when such long journeys 
are undertaken in search 
of the picturesque, even 
New Zealand, far away 
though it be, may not be 
thought too distant for a 
visit. The journey takes 
but six weeks from home; 
from Liverpool to New 
- York, from thence to San 
Francisco by the trans- 
continental railway, and 
then a three weeks’ voyage 
in the Pacific, calling on 
the way at Honolulu, ends 
the voyage. 

Once here there is the 
greatest variety of mag- 
nificent scenery for the 
sketcher, and the atmos- 
pheric effects I have never 
seen equalled in Europe. 
The air is of a clearness 

that j ‘is marvellous to those who have only been accustomed to the 
smoisture-laden atmosphere of home. Distant mountains seem quite 
smear, as I soon learned to my cost, and shadows are marked with a 
- sharp distinctness that is very different from their vague outline in 
‘England. There is something fresh, too, about the primitive modes 
--@f travelling and living when up country, that gives a zest to one 
tired of railways and hotels. 

I have lately been up north to ‘f'aranaki, and discovered what some 
of these mountain roads and bush tracks are. One must travel either 
on horseback or by coach (save the mark), and I, having luggage, 
chose the latter. I have become acquainted, in my time, at home 
and abroad, with many queer conveydnces, but the match for the 
New Zealand coach I think I never met. It is large, holding two 
aipon the box besides the driver, and there is room behind, beneath 
a stiff tarpaulin cover stretched on an iron frame, for nine others, in 
‘three rows of three. Occasionally there are one or two perched upon 
ithe roof. I became aware of this latter fact one day from being 
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battered considerably about the head and shoulders by the heels of a 
gentleman sitting up above, who swung his legs, regardless of conse- 
quences, in a pleasingly nonchalant manner. The whole body of the 
coach is hung upon great springs of leather—steel ones would be use- 
less upon these roads, which are often of the character of an uncleared. 
river bed, and not unfrequently in winter fulfil the function. Travel- 
ling thus, except upon the best roads, is an acrobatic performance, 
for one is for considerably more than half one’s time flying in.the. 
air; every boulder or tree-stump that one chances across throws you. 
violently from your seat, and one’s upward flight is only checked by 
the iron rods and stiff covering of the conveyance. 

I started one morning from Wellington, whose beautiful harbour i is. 
one of the two finest in the world. Shut in on all sides by great 
hills, and with only a narrow opening at the Heads to the sea, it lies 
to-day, as I am writing, now in the depth of our winter, lakelike and 
calm. The end of the harbour, six or seven miles away, where the 
rich Hutt Valley lies amongst the hills, with the great snowclad 
Rimutakas behind, is this morning veiled with a soft white haze. 
Whilst the night is still young with you—for the days are now long 
at home—the sun has risen here bright and strong, driving the mist 
before him. From a pale horizon, the sky intensifies to a zenith of 
deepest blue, and the water, rising with the fast incoming‘tide; rivals 
almost the heaven that it reflects. The sea comes to the foot of. this 
green hill, and the soft, sibilant sound of its waves among the stones 
of the shore is heard up here distinctly. Flocks of white sea-birds 
fly below, and their shrill cries, as they quarrel noisily over some-prize 
thrown up by the tide, rise clearly from the beach. 

From Wellington over the rugged Rimutakas I travelled to Mas- 
terton, one of the hideous little towns that are fast springing up all 
over the colony. I stayed there long enough to visit a Maori pah, or 
village, which lies some little way from the town. The elaborate 
carving and rude colouring of their buildings has a very rich effect, 
and the uncultivated taste of these savages is infinitely to be pre- 
ferred to much that is here styled art by many of their so-called 
superiors. 

The drive next day was one of the wildest and weirdest I have 
ever had. It lay through the Seventy Mile Bush, great trees on 
either side almost shutting out the sky, between whose trunks grow 
vistas of the loveliest ferns. No words can tell the beauty of. these 
kingly plants as they lift their feathery crowns thirty feet into.the hot 
and motionless air. ‘There is one of excessive beauty, whose dark 
fronds, with underside of silver-grey, are often nine feet long, which, 
as an occasional breeze ruffles their stately calm, flash in the sunlight 
from green to silver and from silver back to green with an effect,as 
beautiful as magic. The whole ground is often carpeted with ferns ; 
climbing ferns creep up the trees ; ferns grow everywhere, for in this 
favoured country there are a hundred-and-fifty species. 
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It soon grew dark, for we had started late, and then the bush became 
indeed majestic. Light wreaths of mist rose ghost-like among the 
trees, from the frequent streams and marshy places. The stars came 
out, at first singly, and then in troops together, blazing here with a 
lustrous brilliancy unknown at home. 

That night we stopped at Eketahuna, a little clearing in the midst 
of this great wilderness, and next morning the stars were still un- 
dimmed in the sky as we left. With the first faint flush of morning 
the forest life awoke and the bush became alive with the voices of 
multitudes of birds, many of which never sing but at dawn. Several 
rivers had to be forded, and one we crossed in a long and slender 
native canoe, hollowed by fire out of_a great tree, which is generally 
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the Totara. A quaintly dressed “Maori steered us across, using his 
one paddle in an admirable way. 

The Manawatu Gorge, that I passed through the same day, is justly 
considered one of the most beautiful scenes in all New Zealand. 
Imagine a deep valley cut by an impetuous river right through great 
rocky hills. One side’so precipitous that trees can hardly gain a 
hold, and the other covered from the very water’s edge to the heights 
towering above with the most luxuriant growth. Tree ferns and 
nekaw palms grow magnificently, and here and there a great tree, 
covered by the fatal Rata, blazes one mass of scarlet blossom. 

We’ had entered a mile or so into the gorge, when the driver 
pulled up and poured forth a volley of oaths that was almost 

etic in its variety and fervour. The cause of this was a land- 
slip that had, the night before having been rainy, fallen and filled 
up the road. The coach could not cross over it nor round it, and 
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could not turn to go back, so here we remained, I taking a little 
sketch of the slip, until we got help in the shape of four men armed 
with shovels. The rocks and earth were easily disposed of, simply 
going over the cliff into the river which rushed below. When the 
apex of the heap had thus been taken off we thought we might be 
able to pull the coach over, if it were emptied of its passengers. The 
horses were taken out, and all we men, with great exertions in pushing 
and pulling, got the unwieldy thing to the top of the heap. It was 
a moment of intense excitement, for the outer wheels were sinking in 
the crumbling earth, and the coach was slowly toppling over towards 
the verge, when we heard a piercing shriek: “Stop, stop!” We 
turned and saw our only lady passenger madly scrambling up to us. 
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*¢ Oh, let me get my carpet bag and umbrella.” Language followed 
from our driver that I’ll not repeat. ‘With a will, boys, for by 
heaven she’s over!” With a huge effort, just as she was on the point 
of falling, we moved her, and, with a rush down the descent, gained 
the road. 

Some days afterwards I was in. Taranaki at a miserable. little place 
called Stratford, which is about as unlike the Warwickshire town of 
that-name as any place ‘on earth well could be. There the railway 
to’ New Plymouth commences, and as. there is only one train a. day, 
which meets the coach, and -which we had managed somehow to miss 
the hight before, I determined to walk to.Inglewood, my destination, 
a distance of about ten miles. The road lay through the uncleared 
bush, and‘was a: succession ofthe most exquisite ‘bits ;” rapid 
little rivers dashing themselves against the great rocks and boulders 
brought down from the volcano in the days of its. activity centuries 
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ago. I had long been hemmed in by the great trees on either side, 
but coming at last to an opening I looked up and beheld, far rising 
into the upper blue, what I shall always think most beautiful of moun- 
tains, Egmont, glittering pure and white in its great mantle of snow. 
Rising from almost the sea level, and standing, as it does, by itself, 
the great cone struck me as being not only the most beautiful, but 
the grandest mountain I had ever seen. A range of low hills, rather 
higher than Snowdon, lie at its feet, covered to their summit with 
the same wild bush that stretches round as far as the eye can see. 

I stayed in this 
neighbourhood, 
which is a perfect 
Paradise for the 
naturalist as well 
as the artist, for 
some time. The 
cold little rivers 
that rise in the 
snows of the 
mountains are 
generally very 
beautiful, and the 
trees that arch 
: over them are 
covered with the 
most delicate of 
filmy ferns and 
mosses, that hang 
in graceful fes- 
toons from the 
boughs. There 
is one fern that 
clothes the trees 
in damp places in 
Taranaki that is 
particularly lovely; 
the leaves are almost circular, of a pale green colour, and so trans- 
lucent that when the sun shines through their delicate texture they 
glow like emeralds. 

My return journey to Wellington was by the same forest road, but 
there having been heavy rains for two or three days, the track was a 
perfect Slough of Despond. Our rate of progression was about two 
miles an hour, which gave me ample opportunity to ex:mine the 
glorious trees and plants we passed. New Zealand trees are all, as 
far as I have examined, evergreen. Some few, however, of those 
introduced, still keep faithful to the customs of their native homes, 
and in the late autumn turn to’ gold, and their leaves “drift by to 
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their fading” as of yore. It seems very strange to come across a 
row, perhaps of poplars, upon some little homestead, glowing in the 
sunshine against a dark background of unfaded bush. 

In one part of the road the mud was so deep that the four power- 
ful horses were quite unable to move the coach. In this place we » 
remained for nearly two hours ; every fresh endeavour to make the 
horses pull ended in the two leaders rolling down a little bank, and 
lying at the bottom entangled in the harness, and with their legs in 
the air. There we remained, and might have done so until now, 
had not timely 
assistance arrived, 
again in the shape 
of spades, only 
this time they 
were used to dig 
us out. A most 
ignominious spec- 
tacle it was to see 
the Royal Mail 
thus dug out of 
a mud hole, and 
drawn backwards 
by the horses. 
New Zealand tra- 
velling is diversi- 
fied and made ex 
citing by such 
little episodes as 
this. 

About two days’ 
travelling from 
Taranaki brought 
me to Foxton, a 
little seaport place 
on the west coast. 
Here I stayed one 
night and left for Wellington next morning, long before dawn. There 
being no road made, the coach travels along the sea-shore for about 
thirty or forty miles, before it turns inland. For miles and miles we 
drove, with the water surging about our wheels. The morning was 
a perfect one, and the sun rose gloriously, turning the dull sand-hills 
into gold, and the wet beach shone in the sunlight like a shield of 
burnished silver. Great rollers came in grandly, flashing every tint 
of sapphire and emerald as they curled slowly over and fell. Very 
sad looked the wreck of a large vessel which. is stranded there, 
lying deserted and dark against the tender morning sky, with the 
waves dashing into spray against its great black hull. 
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Soon after we had left the shore—which is in places entirely com- 
posed of beautiful shells—turning inland between the barren hills, we 
began the ascent of the Pikakariki Range (“ Hills of the little Green 
Parrot”). Here everyone had to walk, the ascent being very steep. 
The road is upon the seaward face of the range. Upon the exposed 
parts of the hills very few trees can grow, such is the force of the 
wind. The hardy shrubs that can exist there all turn their backs to 
the sea, and stretch out their stunted branches landwards. Very 
different is the aspect of the deep gullies that are sheltered from the 
blast, for there vegetation, almost tropical in appearance, grows 
luxuriantly. 

The view from the summit, where we had to rest and wait for the 
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coach, slowly toiling after “us, was grand’in the extreme. Below was 
the sea, lying blue in the light Of the afternoon stn, and looking, from 
the height we were above it, calm and waveless. ‘Two or three islets 
lie some little distance from the shore, and on the extreme horizon 
the snow-clad summits of the mountains in the southern island just 
gleamed white above the sea. The afternoon was hot, and'as my 
fellow-passenger was a beautifully tattoed Maori, who could speak no 
word of English, I could sit upon the short, sweet turf, and glory in 
the beauty of the scene without any vulgar interruptions. 
The range descended, three or four hours more brought us again 
to the lights and noise of Wellington. be 
ALFRED St. JOHNSTON. 

















STRIKING MIDNIGHT. 


By F. E. M. Notrey, AuTHoR oF “OLIVE VARCOE,” ETC. 
is 


TP RERE was a great pile of Christmas evergreens lying on the table in 

the servants’ hall, and I, standing by the huge fire on the hearth, 
dropped laurel-leaves one by one into the flame, and watched them 
shrink and shrivel up writhingly, with a sharp crack like a mimic 
explosion ; and I waited eagerly with childish pleasure for this sound, 
but started back with sudden nervousness when it came. 

“‘ What be glazing ’pon tha fire for, Maester Gerald ?” asked our boy, 
Zeke Trehaverne. 

“I am thinking, Zeke,” said I, with all the superiority of a — who 
can :read when speaking to one whose-i ignorarice. of letters is supreme. 

“Thinking,” answered Zeke reflectively, “ then I wouldn’t’ glaze like 
a dying conger ;nor yet burn Christmas whén I was tenking, ef I wes 
you, Maester Gerald ; et’s oogly and onlootky, ets") 9 
* 2 My osmalh hand, stretched over ‘the fire’ with’ a bright™branch’ of 
laurestinus, drew: itself back as’ I turned ‘to “ glaze” eamestly “ee 
Zeke, and I: took care not to burm thé lauréstinus. 

“Aw, my dear,” said’ Zeke, shaking’ ‘His ‘head, ‘* et’s a‘black- Christ 
tas. we ‘should "have, Maester’ Gerald, ef I hadi Medd shes 
burning thicky théressprege” >). - 

» “What’sa black Christmas, Zéke >” said ‘Z rf a-toneé ei erkait 
2 A Christmas 'weth* mourhing, and “a ‘chutchyard“én et,” said the 
malicious Zeke, who seemed to be enjoying himself ‘amazingly, ‘as he 
watched me with grey-green eyes gleaming with fun. 

I dropped the sprig of Jaurestinus, all wan and drooping now, -and 
turned.a pale face towards Zeke; but that cruel ‘young child-eater-had 
his back turned towards me, and his wicked shoulders were shaking 
convulsively. 

I clasped: my little hands tightly and began to think harder than 
ever... Now a giant loomed out: black and greedy, and’ I turned cold 
as I almost felt his cruel grip upon’ my shoulders; then'a pixy danced’ 
upon'the lawn, ahd whispered to me of untold treasures lying in one 
of the grim shafts '‘upon the moor, and in fancy I got‘ down to its very 
loneliest depths ; but there, visible by a red light.in»the darkness, T 
met Zeke’s most» horrible ghost, that dreadful spirit who lived all 
alone.in a haunted. house, and at dead of ‘night knocked at its: neigh- 
bours’ doors: to. borrow washing-tubs in which.to wash its murdered 
victims’ clothes. . It was- in vain to-tell Zeke I didn’t believe a ghost 
- would borrow washing-tubs, or could carry: them off if-they were lent. 
Zeke had seen it. : Zeke’s mother’s sister by marriage had. answered 
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the ghost out of window and told it to come again to-morrow, because the 
‘tubs wus full of linen, now, they wus,” and the ghost had gone away 
groaning and wringing its red hands. And Zeke’s cousin, Madge 
Treloar, had lent her washing-tray, she had, and found it at her door 
again in the morning, empty, but stained with blood. 

‘“* Maester Gerald,” said Zeke, bursting in upon my visions with an 
unctuous voice, “ef thee glazes any more upon me like that, I shall 
taake thee for a raal conger cheal-vean, and I shall cut thee oop, and 
put thee in a pie for sartain. My pianer es out of tune. Come along 
weth me. I’m going to get something from tha cook to shaapé un 
fitty weth.” 

So saying he took me by the hand, and trailing my small legs after 
him at a good speed, we soon reached the kitchen. 

‘Cook, where’s the leg-o’-mutton bones you promised me?” asked 
Zeke. 

Now this question was by no means a singular one, for Zeke was an 
eccentric genius of the musical order, and made wondrous melody 
with his bones, being in that respect an Ethiopian of an older date 
than the originals themselves. 

“‘Drat tha boy,” said the cook. ‘Doant e know et’s Chrestmas 
Eve, and I’ve tummals of work to do?” 

“T do knowet,” answers Zeke; ‘and aren’t tha cur! singers coming ? 
and the giz-dancers will be to door at eight o’clock; and ef so be as you 
waint give me tha boanes to waunce, my pianer waint be ready, and I 
shaint be able to play a dance tune fitty for um.” 

This last argument was conclusive. ‘The cook, who was peeling 
apples, threw down her knife and fetched the bones, which she 
bestowed upon Zeke with sufficient good humour. The fact was, 
mistress cook shared the enthusiasm of the rest of the household for 
Zeke’s music, and enjoyed more than the others the astonishment 
with which his performance on the bones was greeted by strangers. 
Zeke’s instrument was made in this wise: lengthways inside a tall 
cupboard door in the servants’ hall he had arranged a cunning con- 
trivance of bones and wires of different thickness, on which he played 
with two little padded sticks, dulcimer fashion. 

On the appearance of a stranger his great delight was to hide him- 
self in this cupboard, and just as the, individual had seated himself 
comfortably, strike up some well-known Cornish tune, while two little 
gimlet-holes bored for the purpose enabled Zeke to witness the 
bewilderment and mystification of his listener; and when he was 
sufficiently “‘mazed, betwattled, and dwaled,” Zeke finished his tune 
and stalked from the cupboard in an innocent and unmusical manner, 
with some noteless plate or glass in his hand, which he laid on the 
table with a look of perfect unconsciousness—a proceeding which 
sufficed wonderfully to increase the reputation of our mansion for 
ghostly noises of all kinds, from muffled drums and a death march in 
the dining-room, down to an unearthly and pixy jig in the kitchen. 
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Walking back to the servants’ hall, I watched with great interest the 
process of removing the broken and ill-sounding bones, and replacing 
them with good ones. 

“* Zeke,” said I when this was satisfactorily concluded, “I have 
never heard it strike twelve in my life, and mamma says I may sit up 
to-night and see it on the clock.” 

Zeke slily ruffled his hair, and turned upon me a head like a por 
cupine’s quills surmounting a countenance of extreme terror. 

“You don’t mean to say,” observed Zeke, “ that missus is going to 
let a young cheel—a Zi##/e cheel like you see anything so offul as 
that ?” 

“Ts it so very awful, Zeke, to hear midnight strike? What happens ?” 

“Fust tha fires burn blue,” said Zeke, “then the caandles does the 
same and goes out, buch-a-boos look in et the winders for oogliness, 
murderers walk, and ghosts rise screeching.” 

“ Did you ever see all that, Zeke ?” 

** Many’s tha time, Maester Gerald, but I’m pooty well used to it 
now. Tha fust time I sat oop till midnight I was skeered ento 
fits, and my hair stood a hend for a fortnight—our cook said ’tweer 
for oogliness, but it wann’t—and she rubbed it down smooth weth a 
pound of caandles and a pot of laard. Et tuk tha whole pound to 
lay et flat, Maester Gerald.” 

Now all the time Zeke had been talking, his fingers were busy 
embellishing the hall with evergreens, while I, equally zealous, had 
handed him the branches, or helped tie them together with twine. 

A burst of melody, aided by the deep grunt of the bassoon, inter- 
rupted us. 

“ Holloa ! here’s the curl-singers,” cried Zeke, springing from the 
ladder on which he was stationed fastening up his last star of Bethle- 
hem in the middle of a group of laurels—stars, by-the-by, of shining 
lead, which Zeke had melted down and cast in the stoppers of some 
very old-fashioned decanters which he had used for moulds. 

Carol-singers, the choir from the church, giz-dancers—I believe it 
should be guése-dancers—and servants crowded the hall, all combining 
to create a noise insupportable to any but country ears. An immense 
fire, unlimited currant-cake, yellow with saffron, mountains of pies, and 
jugs of egg-flip, sufficed to make them exceedingly cheerful. Christ- 
mas Eve in our house was always given up to the servants and their 
friends ; so amid a rattle of voices, cards, songs, giz-dancing and cheers, 
I, shy and half-frightened, stole away to find a quieter place. 


II. 


In the passage I came upon my sister Margaret seated on a mat. 

“* What are you doing, Maggie ?” 

“Eating apple pealings and figs,” said Maggie contentedly. “ Have 
some ?” 
What boy says no to anything eatable ? 
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I sat down by Maggie’s side and ate out of her lap till all was gone. 

“‘ There’s plenty more in the kitchen,” said Maggie ; “‘ mamma, and 
cook, and Sarah are there making—oh, such nice things !” 

“‘ May we go there ?” said I. 

“Where else are we to stop till twelve o’clock, I wonder?” 
answered Maggie. “The lights and fires are all out in the drawing- 
room, the servants are dancing in the hall, and not a soul on this side 
of the house except papa by himself in the library.” 

It needed no further argument to make me choose the kitchen, 
where we found my mother up to her elbows in flour—we were not a 
fashionable family—the cook chopping some unknown condiments of 
appetising flavour, and Sarah, the nursemaid, pealing apples. Mar- 
garet and I crept under the table, and ensconced ourselves on the high 
window-seat, against which it rested, from which vantage ground we 
caught and ate stray raisins, rolling apples, and wandering figs with 
great assiduity and contentment. 

I thought of my father in the lonely library, “ away, and away, and 
away” from this bright feasting side of the house—as far as Lord 
Bateman’s “ chamber” was from his castle door. Yes, there he was, 
as usual, up to his eyes and ears in books, and perfectly unconscious 
that the fire was going out and the shutters were unclosed. . However, 
in another moment I forgot him when Sarah plunged into a love story 
ending with a Christmas wedding, where the bride was the “ beauti- 
fullest ” young lady she ever saw, and the “ pictur of dear little missy 
sleeping up in the nursery.” 

Now, considering all this chattering and chopping, mingled with the 
melodies, the bassoon and bones coming in gusts from the hall, I look 
upon it as a remarkable fact that, at this identical instant, we plainly 
heard the said missy squalling with all her might. 

‘*‘ There’s the baby crying !” exclaimed cook. 

“Hush !” said my mother; “let us listen.” 

The cook ceased chopping, and Sarah, with the great kitchen’ poker 
in her hand, pointed at the bars, suspended her intended thrust at the 
huge fire, and listened breathless for the little cry. 

There ! it rang out again shrill above'the bassoon and bones, and 
perfectly distinct from the male voices that were shouting, God save 
you, merry gentlemen.” 

‘Somebody must go up and rock the cradle,” observed the mistress 
of the house. 

Ah, yes, somebody ! but who was it to be? This was the servants’ 
night, given up to them from time immemorial, and my mother, after 
surveying her handmaidens for a second or two, turned to Maggie and 
me, and ordered us to take a candle and “run up and rock baby.” 

Margaret and I descended from our perch, crept under the table, 
and hiding our unwillingness, prepared to obey. Very courageously 
we left the kitchen, though there was a slight shiver of the flesh in 
obeying the command to “shut the door,” and with tolerable nerve we - 
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traversed the long, narrow passage leading to the foot of the back stairs. 
With my foot on the lowest step I stood trembling, and glanced up 
the long, dark flight of stairs. The candle flickered dismally, and the 
cold wind rushed by us like an invisible but palpable thing in the 
darkness. 

Margaret’s laughing voice roused me from my shrinking dreams, as 
she boldly led the way to the top of the flight. In another moment 
we were in the nursery, but this was scarcely more cheerful than the 
ghostly staircase. In the middle of the room glimmered a huge and 
cumbrous contrivance, like a tin lighthouse, which our grandfathers 
called a night-light. It was barred, and chequered, and pierced with 
holes, so that its monstrous shadow darkening the walls made the 
room look like a grated dungeon. In the middle of this machine was 
a tube filled with water, in which the candle curtseyed up and down 
like a lank old maid in white. As we shut the door she took a dip 
too low, and incontinently drowned the light with a hiss and a spit, 
like a witch dying a watery death. 

As we walked chiilily through the great room, the white snow 
gleamed faintly on us through the large shutterless windows, and the 
feeble cry of the little infant struck painfully on the ear. The fire was 
gone out, and there was no other light now save our solitary candle. 

Margaret placed herself on the window seat, her back, of course, 
towards the window. I sat immediately opposite, and with the cradle 
between us we began a succession of vigorous rockings, sufficient to 
stupefy any baby into giddiness and sleep. As, however, Margaret 
kept up a running fire of mimicry, in which, with her usual success, 
she took off every member of the household, and this was answered 
on my part by explosions of laughter, it was no wonder baby continually 
awoke and screamed afresh. Seeing this, Margaret at last, in obedi- 
ence to my expostulations, ceased her “imitations,” but commenced 
instead a series of grimaces, and met my gaze every time I looked her 
way with a face either so perfectly hideous as to elicit a scream from 
my irascible nerves, or else so comical that, in spite of my efforts to 
restrain my laughter, I exploded with a fresh burst, and baby, conse- 
quently, with a fresh cry. 

This triumph of her powers was too delightful to enable Margaret 
to listen to reason ; so, seeing all argument useless, I kept my gaze 
steadily fixed on the window, and refused to be tempted to turn my 
eyes for an instant from the bleak darkness without. 

Deprived of an audience, Margaret, like all other artists, lost her 
verve, and her spirits flagged. Gradually we sank into a deep silence, 
broken only by the monotonous rocking which we continued perse- 
veringly to keep up. I was giving way to a creeping chilliness and 
inclination to sleep, when a sudden change in the light of the room 
roused me into an examination of the candle. It was burning what is 
technically called “ blue,” and the long snuff clogging the wick made 
the flame flicker unsteadily. Margaret was nearly asleep. I stretched 
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my arm across the cradle to awaken her, and pointing to the candle, 
motioned to her to use the snuffers, the candlestick being placed on 
the window-seat by her side. 

Just at this moment the clock in the stable-turret began to strike 
twelve, and as the first reverberation of the deep bell echoed sadly 
through the room, I, in my old way, turned my eyes again to the 
window, and in that instant my blood seemed to freeze with horror. 
A man’s face was close to the glass! He was looking, not at us, but 
at something beyond us, and his white distorted face was full of an 
unutterable horror suggestive of some unseen power holding him under 
the influence of its hideous terror. This feav, written in ghastly 
lividness on his repulsive features, was awful to witness, making the 
heart shrink and the blood stand still. 

I marked it all for a moment only, for in the next he knew that I 
saw him, and as his expression changed instantaneously, not to one 
less ferocious or threatening, but to something more human, he passed 
his right hand towards his left arm, and the light flashed on something 
that gleamed as he raised it. 

For one instant, for the twinkling of an eye, I saw the upraised 
flashing weapon, the cruel hideous face beneath it: the next we were 
plunged in total darkness—the candle had gone out. 

It was a relief, for the darkness released me from the fascination of 
terror that had forced me to meet that man’s gaze. I shut my eyes 
involuntarily. When I opened them again he was gone. There was 
nothing visible at the window save the dark branches of the evergreens 
waving dimly, and the faint glisten of the snow, without which the 
darkness would have been black in its intensity. 

I leant forward towards Margaret, and whispered in a voice unlike 
my own— 

“ Maggie, the very wickedest man in the world wouldn’t hurt a baby, 
would he?” 

“To be sure not!” said Margaret, astonished. 

“Come away, then,” I exclaimed softly ; “come away!” and I 
seized her hand. 

As we felt our way on in the dark my hair seemed still to stand 
on end and my blood to be turned cold within me. We reached 
the door just as the last stroke of twelve from the slow-sounding 
turret-clock vibrated through the room. By aid of the bannister 
we traversed the staircase swiftly in spite of the pitch darkness. 
At the foot a man’s hand seized me, and I fell to the ground like 
one dead. 

“My dear children,” said my father’s voice, “ don’t be frightened. 
I heard you coming, so waited till you came down, as I was afraid you 
would run up against me, or, rather, against the lamp I am carrying.” 

I had lost all power to speak, but Maggie answered : 

“What, papa, your lamp gone out too? Just like our candle! 


How odd !” 
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Gropingly we traversed the unlighted passage, and then a burst of 
laughter, a stamp of merry feet, and a tremendous rattle on the bones 
greeted us through the half-open door of the hall. Another moment 
and we were in the light, warm kitchen, bright with evergreens and 
berries glowing in the blaze of the great fire. 

I sank into a chair unheeded, and, hiding my little white face from 
the light, I fell into a sort of dream. I could not tell what I had seen. 
I felt as though the man himself prevented me from telling—as 
though, with all the strength of his cruel, fierce will, he was binding 
mine into an inert feebleness which assured my silence. 

I felt sure Maggie would be the first to laugh and declare the vision 
at the window was only one of my fancies. She had seen nothing, 
and her clear, sharp, practical sense bore with ita weight of testimony 
to which my warm imaginative nature could not pretend. Dreaming 
on, I heard her tell in her funniest way how the candle had burnt blue, 
just as if “‘a ghost were in the room,” and how in another instant it 
had gone out, only, she believed, because she made a face as she was 
going to snuff it. Then the cook’s voice broke on my ear, saying: 

“* Here’s plenty of oil, sir, and nothing the matter with the wick. I 
can’t tell how the lamp came for to go out!” 

“‘T think you are mistaken,” answered my father; “there must be 
something wrong, for it went out without a moment’s warning. I was 
reading quietly, when I fancied I heard a step on the gravel, and 
looked towards the window to see what it was; but I had only just 
time to remark that the shutters were unclosed, when out went my 
lamp, and I was left in total darkness.” 

“ You had the firelight ?” said my mother. 

‘“* My dear, when a person is reading ” began my father. 

“ He lets the fire out, of course! Just like you. Why did you 
not ring to have it attended to ?” 

‘* My dear,” said my father, in the cheerful clear voice that now, in 
middle age, still vibrates kindly on my ear across the gulfs of death 
and time: ‘I remembered it was Christmas Eve, and all the servants 
were either busy or enjoying themselves, so I accepted the punishment 
of my carelessness—I sat in the cold. But when the lamp went out 
I felt a curious nervousness, a strange impulse impelling me to leave 
the room. I had a fancy I can’t account for, that something terrible 
would happen if I stayed there !” 

“Well,” observed my mother, looking up from her trifle-dish with a 
merry glance, “ you set us a brave example of courage, I must say !” 

My father smiled and went on. 

“T was reading an interesting work on the brain,” he said, “and 
had just come to a chapter on the feelings or warnings of the instinct, 
which the writer declared were continually neglected, though often 
danger and even death were the result of leaving this secret voice 
unheeded ; and he related many curious anecdotes in proof of this, 
showing how the brain, half-awakened to danger, spoke to us in 
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dreams, presentiments, or sudden and unaccountable resolutions and 
terrors. Having just read this, I was determined, as far as I was 
concerned, the author should not have written in vain, so I obeyed 
my impulse at once, and took up my lamp and departed.” 

The cook regarded her master with open-eyed terror. 

“YT wouldn’t read no such book, sir, if I wes you,” she said. 
*There’s books, so I’ve heered tell, that raise spirits, and brings 
homens round a house, and thic’s waun of ’em, I reckon. I was 
down to Aun’ Nancy’s at the lodge this murnin’ to taake her down a 
caake, and I streeve hard to maake her come up to-night with aal the 
rest of ’em. But she wedn’t hire of it—she wedn’t. She’d hada 
token, she said, that her sperrit was caaled away. A little bird had 
flyed ento her room every evening this week paast. Would you caal 
thic a Aomén or a warning, sir?” asked cook, in conclusion. 

My father always listened as kindly to servants as he did to chil- 
dren, but I expected, in answer, to hear poor Aunt Nancy’s superstition 
rebuked. I was surprised, then, when he replied softly that doubtless 
by some mysterious presentiment the poor old woman knew her end to 
be approaching, or she would not so firmly have expressed her con- 
viction that such was the fact. 

What were they all saying now? I could not tell, I only heard 
my father’s words : 

“IT assure you, my dear, I heard footsteps on the gravel. The 
villagers—the singers would not come to the front of the house—that’s 
nonsense. I'll send some of the servants round to see—or stay, as 
they are all so happy, I will not disturb them; I’ll go myself, and take 
only Zeke.” 

These words unlocked my tongue. I sprang forward, and clinging 
to my father’s arm, implored him not to go. But the power to utter 
what I had seen seemed still denied me. My faculties were numbed 
by the conflicting waves of terror, shame, doubt, indecision, that swept 
rapidly over my brain, and, above all, a nameless, undefinable dread 
withheld me. I still saw that hideous face, and the uplifted weapon 
threatening me with death if I spoke. 

My father, my mother—all now remarked my paleness, my agita- 
tion, and crowding around me with kind words and caresses the cold 
oppression at my heart gave way, and I found relief in a passionate 
burst of tears. 

They put it down to the score of my having stayed up too late, and 
I, exhausted and convulsed with sobs, was in no state to combat the 
general opinion. Still I was able to wring a faithful promise from my 
father that he would not leave the house, before, half-choked with 
hot negus, stifled with kisses, and my pockets crammed with sweet- 
meats, I was half led, half carried up to bed, Sarah promising to stop 
with me. 
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II, 


THE next morning—the happy Christmas morning to which I had 
looked forward so long—I was awoke by an eager whispering. I 
sat up within my white curtains to listen. 

** Murdered !” I heard Sarah’s voice say. “Good heavens ! when?” 

“Last night, between eleven and twelve, they think.” 

I tore back the curtains, and seized Sarah’s arm. 

“Who is murdered?” I screamed. 

“ Don’t be frightened, Master Gerald,” answered Sarah; “ it is 
poor old Aunt Nancy down at the lodge. She was murdered last 
night, some time or other ; but it was not found out till about seven 
this morning, when our cart wanting to go through the gate, and the 
man not being able to make her hear, he opened the lodge door, and 
found her lying dead on the planchen. The doctor, who comed as 
fast as he could from Kerryer Church-town, says she was hit on the 
head with a hatchet, or some such thing as that. And poor old 
Nancy’s own hatchet is missing, so for certain that’s what the murderer 
killed her with, and he has taken it away with him, or hid it.” 

I fell back on my pillow. What was that thing that had gleamed 
in the light last night as the murderer—TI felt sure he was the mur- 
derer—had raised it to threaten me? I knew now; it was a hatchet. 
And where was it to-day? Like a flash of light it seemed to be 
revealed to me that I knew. 

Close by the library—into the window of which the murderer must 
have looked, on the quiet figure of my father reading—there was 
a narrow path, dark, partly with the shade of many small trees and 
shrubs thickly planted, and partly with the shadow of an old and 
crumbling wall. We children never ran down that path to play, for it 
led to a deep pit, black and dangerous itself, but rendered more 
horrible by the legends of superstitious terror in which its history was 
shrouded. At rare intervals, and only when a servant accompanied 
us, we had stood on its dark brink, and with cautious step and fearful 
hand had thrown in the pebbles, whose noise, as they rattled against 
its unknown sides, or fell at last with a heavy sound into its black 
waters, curdled our young blood, and drove the colour from our little 
blanched faces. 

It was of this place I thought now as I pressed my hands on my 
burning eyes, to shut out the vision of the hatchet, that appeared to 
me lying in silence and darkness at the bottom of the gloomy pit. 

I might have told now of the man I had seen at the window; but 
as I lay pale and trembling, gathering force to speak, Sarah began 
eagerly to relate how the poor old woman had been found with the 
bread-knife in her hand, the loaf lying at her feet. All the blows 
were on the back of her head. The murderer had struck her 
treacherously while she was cutting him the bread his poverty or 
his hunger demanded of her. 
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“ And so everyone thinks,” continued Sarah, “’tis thic trapesing 
vagabon’, Phil Thorn, has done it. He was alwis going to her for 
the bread and butter he was too lazy to earn for hisself, and she never 
sent ’un away empty. She has often got up in the middle of the 
night to cut it off for ’un, tha glassenbury dog! However, there’s 
waun comfort—tha villain ain’t goet nothing by his deed; for though 
he paertly rifled tha house, ha missed her little hoard of savings, ha ded. 
And even ef he’d found ’em they was little enough to commit murder 
for—to kill a poor, dear, kind old soul like Aun’ Nancy, weth no more 
strength in her than a tomtit,” concluded Sarah with a burst of tears. 

During the few days that elapsed before this stranger and tramp 
(Phil Thorn) was discovered and lodged in prison, my secret weighed 
heavily on my heart,and my dread of him was so great that I could 
not bear to be left alone, or to lose sight of my father and mother for 
amoment. His vengeance,I thought, would fall, not on me, but on 
them. ‘“ Ze//,” I could hear him whisper, “and I’ll kill them both !” 
And to my imaginative mind, fanciful and superstitious, it appeared 
likely that some demon helped him, and would carry the tale to his 
ears, if I dared to confess that I had seen him. 

When I heard he was in gaol I breathed more freely. I played 
again, or I climbed my favourite fir-tree for a safer solitude than the 
grounds could give me, and hid among its dark-green foliage with my 
beloved books. 

But then came the dreadful news that Phil Thorn was discharged ; 
there was not sufficient evidence for his committal, and the missing 
hatchet could nowhere be found. I was terror-stricken. In every 
gust of wind that moaned and lingered dismally in our old ghostly 
house, in every creaking stair or jarring door, I heard the murderer’s 
Step or voice and felt his presence. In every passing shadow, in every 
time-worn portrait on the walls, I saw his frightful face glaring down 
on me with fierce and threatening hate. 

I could not have borne this long ; but in February, when our west- 
ern sun was shining warmly upon banks of primroses and violets, we 
heard that Phil Thorn was gone over the sea. 

As the distance lengthened between us and the escaped assassin, so 
did my tranquillity return. Perhaps he ceased to bear always in his 
brain the image of the little child who had seen him ghastly from his 
deed, with the betraying weapon in his hand; and as I faded from his 
brain so did he froin imine, and the wonderful power and sympathy 
that links brain to brain ceased to magnetise or paralyse me into 
terror and silence. : 

He had won the victory. In the silence of his cell, in the noise of 
the crowded court, all his thoughts must have been concentrated on 
the little child who held his life in his hand. ll the force of his de- 
sire, his passion, his will, must have been united in the wish to keep 
me silent. And in all the torture, the anguish, the fear, beneath 
which I writhed I had not spoken. 
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He was safe now across the sea, his name, his identity lost, and 
his wicked brain relaxed the tight fibres of thought that bound my 
image to him with murderous desires of revenge and hate. He flung 
me off from him, and I grew happy and tranquil. 

Gradually the hot steam of that cruel murder was lost in the sheen 
of the summer sky. The fam fresh leaves that shook fragrant in the 
breeze, and the flowers that starred the earth, covered poor Nancy’s 
blood, and she was forgotten. 


IV. 


YEARS passed away. We left Cornwall, and I was a great boy, 
nearly fifteen, when, riding out one day with a brother a year or two 
younger than myself, my pony lost a shoe. We stopped at the first 
village to have it replaced, and in the little parlour of the inn I took 
up an old paper to beguile the time. I was interested when I found 
it was a Cornish journal, and I went on reading though it was dated 
some months back. But what was my surprise when, turning the page, 
I saw a long account of Phil Thorn’s second arrest, his committal this 
time, his trial and subsequent acquittal ! 

He had enlisted under a false name, had gone to one of the 
colonies, and after some years’ service had been invalided home. On 
board ship, during the voyage, he was seized with fever, and in his 
delirium raved of a murdered woman—murdered treacherously while 
she was charitably cutting bread for him. With gasping breath he 
told how he had come softly behind her, and struck her down with 
her own hatchet, which he had found on the table; then with mad 
laughs and curses he spoke of his hurried search for her money, his 
disappointment, and flight. In shuddering terror he screamed that 
her spirit was haunting him, and he pointed with shaking finger to 
where she stood by his bed, silent but accusing. On the night of the 
murder, he said, she followed him everywhere. No sooner had he 
struck her down than she stood upright by his side, and it was the 
horror of her presence that hindered him from finding the little hoard 
for which he had killed her. In his wild flight she accompanied him, 
standing over him in the woods where he lurked, or beckoning to him 
from lighted windows of houses round which he hovered. 

On the arrival of the ship in port the horrified listeners gave him 
into custody. In gaol he recovered, and in the hardness of renewed 
health denied the raving of his fever. 

On his trial there was little evidence could be brought against him, 
and these delirious wanderings counted for nothing. The murderer 
was again at large. 

I rode home hastily, and related to my father the strange vision I 
had seen at the window on that Christmas Eve—the night of the 
murder. 

He questioned me closely, and discovering I could not venture to 
swear that the gleaming weapon held in the man’s hand was a hatchet, 
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and deeming it most improbable that at this distance of time I’could 
identify the horrible face of that night with the bronzed and changed 
features of the soldier Phil Thorn, he judged it best to let things rest 
as they were. 

And to this day the murder remains unpunished; but I, thinking 
of it, often wonder if the silence of a child saved the murderer, and I 
ask myself by what power I was numbed and tongue-tied. And who 
can account by any philosophy for the sudden extinguishing of the 
lights in both rooms, as the assassin’s face touched the glass? Did 
this circumstance hinder the commission of a succession of crimes, by 
interposing a providential darkness between our lives and his despe- 
rate hand ? 

I cannot tell. There are mysteries abroad and around us every- 
where, which the deepest efforts of human thought have not yet 
answered. 

Sometimes a vision of the hatchet, rusty with the blood of the only 
human being that was kind to the wanderer Phil Thorn, floats before 
me, unfound, unthought of, lying at the bottom of the old gloomy 
well. 

Is tt there? 


I believe so, but neither time nor chance in this world will ever 
tell. 


GOD BLESS THE SHIPS. 
A VIGNETTE. 


Turo’ the crossed bracken boughs, | Sad eyes are straining 





Green, brown, and golden; 
Between the frowning brows 
Of two cliffs, holden 
In Nature’s picture frame 
Where the land dips— 
Across the sunset flame 
Sail the good ships! 


Outward, or homeward bound, 
Free or deep-laded : 

Like ghosts without a sound 
When the West’s faded, 

Cleaving the moonshine track 
Where the white strips 

Bar the dark waters back— 
God save the ships ! 


To catch the sails’ flutter ; 
Salt tears are raining 

What voice dare not utter. 
Bound far to distant lands, 

As the rope slips, 
Bent heads and clasping hands 

Pray for the ships! 


Home, with the eveningtide, 
Colours free blowing, 

Quick by fond eyes descried, 
Coming or going: 

Still as they cross our sight 
Wakes to our lips 

One prayer, by day and night, 
“God bless the ships!” 


G. B. Sruart. 














MRS. CRAMP’S TENANT. 


T was autumn weather, and we had just arrived at Crabb Cot. 
When you have been away from a familiar place, whether it may 
be only for days, or whether it may be for weeks or months or years, 
you are eager on returning to it to learn what has transpired during 
your absence, concerning friends or enemies, the parish or the public. 
Bob Letsom ran in that first evening, and we had him to ourselves ; 
the Squire and Mrs. Todhetley were still in the dining-room. I asked 
after Coralie Fontaine. 

“Oh, Coralie’s all right,” said he. 

** Do the old ladies go on at her still?” cried Tod. 

Bob laughed. “TI think they’ve stopped that, finding it hopeless.” 

When Sir Dace Fontaine died, now eighteen months ago, the two 
girls, Coralie and Verena, were left alone. Verena shortly went back 
to the West Indies to marry George Bazalgette, Coralie remained at 
Oxlip Grange. Upon that, all the old ladies in the place, as Tod 
had ungallantly put it, beginning with Bob’s mother, set on to lecture 
hey : telling her she must not continue to live alone, she must take a 
companion of mature age. Why must she not live alone, Coralie 
returned: she had old Ozias to protect her from robbers, and her 
maid-servants to see to her clothes and her comforts. Because it was 
not proper, said the old ladies. Coralie laughed at that, and told 
them not to be afraid ; she could take care of herself. And apparently 
she did. She had learnt to be independent in America ; could not 
be brought to understand English stiffness and English pride: and 
she would go off to London and elsewhere for a week or two at a 
time, just as though she had been sixty years of age. 

“T have an idea she will not be Coralie Fontaine much longer,” 
continued Letsom. 

“Who will she be, then ?” 

* Coralie Rymer.” 

“ You can’t mean that she is going to take up with Ben!” 

“ Weil, I fancy so. Some of us thought they were making up to 
one another before Sir Dace died—when Ben was attending him. 
Don’t you recollect how much old Fontaine liked Ben ? —he’d have 
had him by his side always. Ben’s getting on like a house on fire ; 
has unusual skill in surgery and is wonderful at operations : he per- 
formed a very critical one upon old Massoch this summer, and the 
man is about again as sturdy and impudent as ever.” 

“Does Ben live down here entirely ?” 

“ He goes up to London between whiles—in pursuit of his studies 
and the degrees he means to take. He is there now. Oh, he'll get 
on. You'll see.” 
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“ Well, what else, Letsom?” cried Tod. ‘ You have told us no 
sews about anybody yet.” 

‘* Because there’s none to tell.” 

‘“* How do those two old dames get on—the Dennets?” 

“Oh, they are gone off to some baths in Germany for a twelve- 
month, with suppressed gout, and their house is let to a mysterious 
tenant.” 

“‘ Mysterious in what way ?” 

“Well, nobody sees her, and she keeps the doors bolted and 
barred. The Dennets left it all in Mrs. Cramp’s hands, being intimate 
with her, for they started in a hurry, and she put it into a new agent’s 
hands at Worcester, and he put an advertisement in the papers. 
Some lady answered it, a stranger; she agreed to all conditions by 
letter, took possession of the house, and has shut herself up as if 
something uncanny were inside it. Mrs. Cramp does not like it at 
all; and queer rumours are beginning to go about.” 

“‘What’s her name?” ~ 

“‘ Nobody knows.” 

The house spoken of was North Villa, where Jacob Chandler used 
to live. When the Chandlers went down in the world it was taken 
on lease by the Miss Dennets, two steady middle-aged sisters. 

The first visit we paid the following morning was to Oxlip Grange, 
to see Coralie. Meeting the Squire on the way he said he would go 
with us. North Villa lies not far from us, soon after you turn into 
the Islip road, and the Grange is about a quarter of a mile farther on. 
I took a good stare at the villa in passing. Two of the upstairs win- 
dows were open, but the mysterious tenant was not to be seen. 

Old Ozias was in the Grange garden, helping the gardener ; it was 
how he professed to fill up his time; and the door was opened by a 
tall, smart maid, with curled hair and pink bows in her cap. Where 
had I seen her ?—Why, at the lodgings in the Marylebone Road in 
London! She was Maria, who had been housemaid there during 
the enacting of that tragedy. 

Coralie Fontaine sat in her pretty parlour, one opening from the 
large drawing-room, flirting a paper hand-screen between her face and 
the fire; which she would have, as Sir Dace used to, whether it 
might be cold weather or hot. Small and pale, her black hair smooth 
and silky, her dark eyes meeting ours honestly, her chin pointed, her 
pretty teeth white, she was not a whit changed. Her morning dress 
was white, with scarlet ribbons, and she was downright glad to see us. 
The Squire inquired after Verena. 

‘She is quite well,” replied Coralie. ‘ At least, she would be but 
for grumbling.” 

‘* What has she to grumble about, my dear?” 

“ Nothing,” said Coralie. 

“Then why does she do it? Dear me! Is her husband not 
kind to her ?” 
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Coralie laughed at the notion. “He is too kind, Mr. Todhetley. 
Kindness to people is George Bazalgette’s weakness, especially to 
Verena. Her grievance lies in George’s sister, Magnolia Bazalgette.” 

‘“‘ What a splendacious name!” interrupted Tod. ‘* Magnolia!” 

“She was named after the estate, Magnolia Range; a very beau- 
tiful place and one of the finest properties on the island,” said 
Coralie. ‘* Magnolia lives with George ; it was always her home, you 
see ; and Verena does not take kindly to her. She complains that 
Magnolia domineers over the household and over herself. It is just 
one of Verena’s silly fancies ; she always wants to be first and fore- 
most ; and I have written her one or two sharp letters.” 

“ Coralie,” I said here, “is not the girl, who showed us in, Maria? 
—she who used to live in those lodgings in London ?” 

Coralie nodded. ‘The last time I was staying in London, Maria 
came to me, saying she had left her place and was in want of one. 

-I engaged her at once. I like the girl.” 

“‘ She is an uncommonly smart girl in the way of curls and caps,” 
remarked Tod. 

“T like smart people about me,” laughed Coralie. 

Who should come in then but Mrs. Cramp. She was smart. A 
flounced gown of shiny material, green in one light, red in another, 
and a purple bonnet with white strings. She was Stephen Cramp’s 
widow, formerly Mary Ann Chandler; and her speech was honest. 
and homely, and her comely face wore a look of perplexity. 

**T¥ don’t much like the look of things down yonder,” she began, 
nodding her head in the direction of North Villa: and as she sat 
down her flounces went up, displaying her white cotton stockings and 
low, tied shoes. “I have been calling there again, and I can’t get in.” 

“* Nobody can get in,” said Coralie. 

“They have put a chain on the door, and they answer people 
through it. No chain was ever there before, as long as I have known 
the house. I paid no attention to the things people were saying,” 
continued Mrs. Cramp; ‘but I did not much like something I heard 
last night. I'll see the lady, I said to myself this morning, and down 

to the house I went, walked up the garden, and if 

“But what is it that people have been saying, Mrs. Cramp?” 
struck in the Squire. ‘‘ These boys have heard something or other.” 

‘“‘What’s said is, that there’s something queer about the lady,” 
replied Mrs. Cramp. “I can’t make it out myself, Squire. Some 
people say she’s pig-faced.” 

“ Pig-faced/” 

‘Well, they do. Last night I heard she was black. And, putting 
two and two together, as one can’t help doing in such a case, I don’t 
like that report at all.” 

The Squire stared—and began thinking. He believed he knew 
what Mrs. Cramp meant. 

“Well, I went there, and rang,” she resumed. ‘“ And they opened 
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the door a couple of inches and talked to me over the chaii: s7me 
sour-faced woman-servant of middle age. I told her I had come to 
see my tenant—her mistress; she answered that her mistress could 
not be seen, and shut the door i in my face.” 

Mrs. Cramp untied her white-satin bonnet strings, tilted back her 
bonnet, caught up the painted fan, fellow to the one Coralie was 
handling, and fanned herself while she talked. 

“As long as it was said the lady was pig-faced and hid herself from 
people’s eyes accordingly, I thought little of it, you understand, 
Squire ; but if she is black, that’s a different matter. It sets one 
fearing that some scandal may come of it. The Miss Dennets would 
drop down in a fit on the spot if they heard ¢ha¢ person had got into 
their house.” 

Coralie laughed. 

“Ah, my dear, you careless young people make jokes of things 
that would fret us old ones to fiddle-strings,” reproved Mrs. Cramp. 
“The four Indians may be with her, you know, and most likely are, 
concealed in cupboards. You don’t know what such desperate 
characters might do—break into your house here some dark night 
and kill you in your bed. It is not a pleasant thing, is it, Squire?” 

“ That it’s not, if it be as you put it,” assented he, growing hot. 

“Look here, Mrs. Cramp,” interposed Tod. “If the lady has 
never been seen, how can it be known she is black, or pig-faced ?” 

“T’ve never treated the pig-faced report as anything but rub- 
bish,” answered Mrs. Cramp; “but Ill tell you, Mr. Joseph, how 
it has come out that she’s black. I heard from Susan Dennet 
yesterday morning, and she asked whether any letters were lying at 
home for her or Mary. So I sent my servant Peggy last evening to 
inquire—a stupid thing of a girl she is, comes from over beyond 
Bromyard. Peggy went to the kitchen door—and they’ve got a 
chain there as well as to the other—and was told that no letters had 
come for the Miss Dennets. It was getting dark, and Peggy, who 
had never been on the premises before, mistook the path, and got 
into one that took her to the latticed arbour. Many a time have I 
sat there in poor Jacob’s days, with the Malvern Hills in the distance.” 

** So have I, Mary Ann,” added the Squire, calling her unconsciously 
by her Christian name, his thoughts back in the time when they were 
boy and girl together. 

“* Peggy found her mistake then, and was turning back, when there 
stood in her path a black woman, who must have followed her down : 
black face, black hands, all black. What’s more, she was wrapped 
round in yellow; a shroud, Peggy declares, but the girl was quite 
beyond herself with fright, and could not be expected to know 
shrouds from cloaks in the twilight. ‘The woman stood stock stil 
never speaking, only staring ; and Peggy tore back in her terror, an 
fell into the arms of a railway porter, just then bringing a: parcel 
from the station. ‘Goodness help us!’ she shrieked out, ‘ there’s a 
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blackamore in the path yonder :’ and the girl came home more dead 
than alive. ‘That is how I’ve learnt the mysterious lady is black,” 
summed up Mrs. Cramp; ‘‘and knowing what we do know, I don’t 
like it.” 

Neither did the Squire. And Mrs. Cramp departed in a flutter. 
We all liked her, in spite of her white stockings and shoes. 


Some few months before this, a party of strangers appeared one 
morning at Worcester, and took handsome lodgings there. Four 
fashionable-looking gentlemen, with dark skins and darker hair; 
natives, apparently, of some remote quarter of the globe, say Asia 
or Africa, whose inhabitants are of a fine copper colour; and one 
lady, understood to be their sister, who was darker than they were— 
almost quite black. Two rather elderly and very respectable English 
servants, man and wife, were in their train. They lived well, these 
people, regardless of cost: had sumptuous dishes on their table, 
choice fruits, hot-house flowers. ‘They made no acquaintance what- 
ever in the town, rarely went abroad on foot, but took an airing most 
days in a large old rumbling open barouche, supplied by the livery 
stables. Worcester, not less alive to curiosity than is any other city, 
grew to be all excitement over these people, watched their movements 
with admiration, and called them “The Indians.” The lady was 
seen in the barouche but once, enveloped in a voluminous yellow 
mantle, the hood of which was drawn over her face. It transpired 
that she was not in good health, and one evening, when she had a 
fainting-fit, a doctor was called in to her His report to the town 
the next day was that she was really a coloured woman, very much 
darker than her brothers, with the manners and culture of a lady, 
but strikingly reserved. After a sojourn of about two months, the 
party, servants and all, quitted their lodgings, giving the landlady 
only an hour’s notice, to spend, as they gave out, a week at Malvern. 
They paid their bill in full, asked permission to leave two or three of 
their heaviest trunks with her, and departed. 

But they did not go to Malvern. It was not discovered where 
they did go. Nothing more was seen of them ; nothing certain heard. 
The trunks they had left proved to be empty ; some accounts owing 
in the town came in to be paid. All this looked curious. By-and 
by a frightful rumour arose—that these people had been mixed up in 
some dreadful crime: one report said forgery, another murder. It 
was affirmed that Scotland Yard had been looking for them for 
months, and that they had disguised themselves as Indians (to quote 
the word Worcester used) to evade detection. But some observant 
individuals maintained that‘they were Indians (to use the word again), 
that no disguise or making-up could have converted their faces to 
what they were. Nothing more had as yet been heard of them, save 
that a sum of money, enough to cover the small amount of debts 
left behind, was transmitted to the landlady anonymously. Excite- 
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ment had not yet absolutely died away in the town. It was popularly 
supposed that the Indians were lying concealed in some safe hiding- 
place, perhaps not far distant. 

And now, having disclosed this strange episode, the fame of which 
had gone about the county, you will be able to understand Mrs. 
Cramp’s consternation. It appeared to be only too probable that the 
hiding-place was North Villa: of the lady in the yellow mantle, at 
any rate, whether her four brothers were with her or not. 


II. 


I sat, perched on the fence of the opposite field, as though wait- 
ing for somebody, whistling softly, and taking crafty looks at North 
Villa, for our curiosity as to its doings grew with the days, when a 
fine, broad-shouldered, well-dressed gentleman came striding along 
the road, flicking his cane. 

“ Well, Johnny!” 

At the first moment I did not know him, I really did not; he 
looked too grand a gentleman for Benjamin Rymer, too handsome. 
It was Ben, however. The improvement in him had been going on 
gradually for some years now ; and Ben, in looks, in manner, ay, and 
in conduct, could hold his own with the best in the land. 

“TI did not know you were down here,” I said, meeting his offered 
hand. ‘Time was when he would not have presumed to hold out his 
hand to me unsolicited, boy though I was in those old days: he 
might have thought nothing of offering it to a nabob now. 

““T got down yesterday,” said Ben. ‘Glad enough to have taken 
my last degree, that of M.D., and to have done with London.” 

“‘T thought you did not mean to take a physician’s degree.” 

“T did not, as I chiefly go in for surgery. But when I considered 
that my life will probably be spent in this country place, almost as a 
general practitioner, I thought it best to take it. It gives onea 
standing, you see, Ludlow. And so,” he added laughing, “I am 
Dr. Rymer. What are you sitting here for, Johnny? Watching 
that house ?” 

“Have you heard about it?” I asked. 

“ Coralie—Miss Fontaine—told me of it when I was with her last 
evening. Is there anything to be seen?” 

“Nothing at all. I have been here for twenty minutes and have 
not caught a glimpse of anybody, black or white. Yesterday, when 
Salmon’s boy took some grocery there, he saw the black lady peeping 
at him behind the blind.” 

“Tt seems a strange affair altogether,” remarked Ben. “The 
sudden appearance of the people at Worcester, that was strange, as 
was their sudden disappearance. If it be in truth they who are 
hiding themselves here, I can’t say much for their wisdom : they are 
too near to the old scene.” 
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“T wonder you don’t set up in London,” I said to Ben as we 
walked onwards. 

“It is what I should like to do of all things,” he replied in a tone 
of. eagerness, “ and confine my practice wholly to surgery. But my 
home must be here. Circumstances are stronger than we are.” 

“ Will it be at Oxlip Grange?” I quietly asked. 

Ben turned his head to study my face, and what he read there told 
tales. “I see,” Le said, “you know. Yes, it will be at Oxlip 
Grange. That has been settled a long while past.” 

“‘T wish you every happiness ; all good luck.” 

“Thank you, Johnny.” 

We were nearing the place in question when Mrs. Cramp turned 
out of its small iron gate, that stood beside the ornamental large 


ones, in her bewitching costume of green and purple. ‘“ And how 
are you, Mr. Benjamin?” she asked. ‘Come down for good ?” 
“Yes,” 


* And he is Dr. Rymer now, Mrs. Cramp,” I added. 

“T am glad to hear it,” said she warmly, “and I'll shake your 
hand on the strength of it,” and she gave his hand a hearty shake. 
“‘ At one time you said you never would take a doctor’s degree.” 

“So I did,” said Ben. ‘‘ But somebody wished me to take it.” 

“Your mother, I guess,”"—though, for my part, I did not suppose 
it was his mother. ‘ Any way, you'll do well now.” 

“T hope so,” answered Ben. “You look flustered, Mrs. Cramp.” 

“I’m more flustered than I care to be; I am living in a chronic 
state of fluster,” avowed Mrs. Cramp. “It’s over that tenant of 
mine: that woman down yonder,” pointing towards North Villa. 

“Why should you fluster yourself over her?” he remonstrated. 
‘*She is not your tenant.” 

“Indeed but she is my tenant. To all intents and purposes she is 
my tenant. The Miss: Dennets left the house in my hands.” 

“‘ How was it you did not have references with her, Mrs. Cramp?” 

“That donkey of an agent never asked for any,” retorted she. 
‘“‘ He was thrown off his guard, he says, by her sending him the first 
month’s rent in advance, and telling him she had only one or two 
old servants, and no children, and the furniture would be as much 
cared for as if it were made of gold. Last night she sends to me 
the advance rent for next month, though it’s not due for two days 
yet, and that has flustered me, I can tell you, Mr. Benjamin, for I 
was hoping she’d not pay, and that I might be able to get her out. I 
am now going there with the receipt, and to try again to get to see 
her : the woman who left the money never waited for one. Afraid of 
being catechised, I take it.” 

Picking up her green skirts she sailed down the road. Coralie 
Fontaine was leaning over the little gate, and opened it as we 
approached. A beautiful cashmere shawl, all scarlet and gold, con- 
trasted with her white dress, and her drooping gold ear-drops glittered 
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in the autumn sun. She made a dainty picture, and I saw Dr. 
Benjamin’s enraptured eyes meet hers. If they were not over head 
and ears in love with one another, never you trust me again, 

‘Mrs. Cramp is in a way,” cried Coralie, as we strolled with her 
up the garden, amidst its old-fashioned flowers, all bloom and sweet- 
ness. ‘I’m sure that black lady is as good as a play to us.” 

“News came to me this morning from my sister,” said Benjamin. 
‘She and the Archdeacon are coming home; he has not been well, 
and has got six months’ leave of absence.” 

“Do they bring the children ?” asked Coralie. 

** As if they’d leave them / Why, Coralie, those two small damsels 
are the very light of Margaret’s eyes—to judge by her letters ; and of 
Sale’s too, I shouldn’t wonder. Margaret asks me to take lodgings 
for them. I think Mrs. Boughton’s might be large enough—where 
Sale lodged in the old days.” 

“ Lodgings !” indignantly exclaimed Coralie. ‘I do think you 
Europeans, you English, are the most inhospitable race on the face 
of the earth! Your only sister, whom you have not seen for years, 
of whom you are very fond, is coming back to her native place with 
her husband and children for a temporary stay, and you can talk of 
putting them into lodgings? For shame, Benjamin !” 

“ But what else am I to do?” questioned he, good-humouredly 
laughing at her. ‘I have but one bed-reom and one sitting-room of 
my own, the two about as large as a good-sized clothes-closet ; I 
cannot invite a man and his wife and two children to share them, 
and he an archdeacon! There’d not be space to turn round in.” 

“Let them come here,” said Coralie. 

“Thank you,” he said, after a few moments’ hesitation: and it 
struck me he might be foreseeing difficulties. “ But—they will not 
be here just yet.” 

He had some patients at Islip, and went on thither; I said adieu 
to Coralie and walked homewards, thinking of the up~ and downs of 
life. Presently Mrs. Cramp’s green gown loomed into view; her face 
red, her bonnet awry. I saw she had not met with luck. 

“No, I have mot,” she said. ‘I walked up into their porch as bold 
as you please, Johnny Ludlow, and I knocked and I rang, letting ’em 
think it was the Queen come, if they would. And when the woman 
with the sour face opened the door an inch, she just took the receipt 
from me ; but as to seeing her mistress, I might as well have asked 
to see the moon. And I heard a scuffle, as if people were listening. 
Oh, it’s those Indians: trust me for that.” 

Away she went, without further ceremony, and I went back to the 
ups and downs of earthly life. 

It was not so very long ago that Thomas Rymer had lain on his 
death bed, brought to it by the troubles of the world, and by the © 
anxieiy for h s children, tor whom no career seemed to present itself, 
save that.ot hard, mean, hopeless drudgery : if not something worse 
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for Benjamin. But how things had changed ! Benjamin, pulling him- 
self up from his ill-doings, was—what he was. A man respected ; 
clever, distinguished, with probably a great career of usefulness before 
him, and about to be married to a charming girl of large fortune. 
While Margaret, whom her father had so loved, so pitied, was the 
wife of a man high in the church, and happy as a queen. For, as 
you have gathered, the Reverend Isaac Sale, who had given up 
Herbert Tanerton’s humble curacy to go out as chaplain to the 
Bahama Islands, had been made into an Archdeacon. Ups and 
downs, ups and downs! they make the sum and substance of existence. 
Glancing at the blue sky, over which fleecy white clouds were softly 
drifting, I lost myself in wondering whether Thomas Rymer could 
look down and still see his children here. 

The chemist’s shop at Timberdale had been sold by Benjamin 
Rymer to the smart young man who had carried it on during his 
absences, one James Boom, said to be Scotch. Benjamin had his 
rooms there at present; good-sized closets, he has just called them ; 
and took his meals with Mr. Boom. Mrs. Rymer, the mother (having 
appropriated all the purchase-money), had set up her home in Bir- 
mingham amidst her old friends and relatives, and Benjamin had 
covenanted to allow her money yearly from his practice. 


Public commotion increased. It spread to Oxlip Grange. One 
night, Ozias was sitting back amidst the laurels at the side of the 
house to smoke his pipe, when Maria came out to ask him what he 
had done with the best tea-tray, which they couldn’t find. As she 
stood a moment while he reflected, there came two figures softly 
creeping round from the front—women. One wore a close bonnet 
and full dark cloak, the other was altogether enveloped in some 
shapeless garment that might be yellow by day-light, out of which a 
jet-black face and jet-black hands shone conspicuously in the rays of 
the stars. Maria, very much frightened, grasped hold of the old 
man’s shoulder. 

The pipe trembled in his hand: he had a mortal dread of assassins 
and housebreakers. ‘‘ No speaky, no speaky,” whispered he. “ We 
watch, you and me. They come hurt Missee.” 

The figures made for the lighted window of the large drawing-room, 
which was at the end of this side of the house. Coralie was sitting 
alone inside it, expecting visitors to tea. The blind was not drawn 
quite down, and they stooped to peer in, and remained there as if 
glued to the window. Maria could stand it no longer ; but in creep- 
ing away, she rustled the laurels frightfully : we are sure to make the 
most noise, you know, when we want to be silent. The women 
looked round, and there came from them a rattling hiss, like that of 
a snake. With a scream, Maria made for the refuge of the kitchen- 
door; Ozias flew after her, dropping his pipe. 

It must have disturbed the women. For just about then, when 
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the Squire, holding my arm, arrived at Miss Fontaine’s gate, they were 
coming out : two disguised figures, who went swiftly down the road. 

“Mercy be good to us!” cried the Squire, aghast. He had 
drawn back in politeness to let them pass through the gate, and had 
found the black face come nearly into contact with his own. 
“Johnny, lad, that must be Mrs. Cramp’s tenant and her servant!” 

They brushed past Mrs. Todhetley coming along with Tod. 
Maria and Ozias were in the drawing-room when we got in, talking 
like wild things. The other guests soon arrived: Dr. Rymer, Mrs. 
Cramp, and Tom Chandler and his wife from Islip. Ozias gave an 
opinion that Missee (meaning Coralie) was about to be assassinated in 
her bed. 

At this Coralie laughed. She had no fear; but she did not like 
it. “I cannot see what they could possibly want, looking in at me!” 
she cried. ‘It was very rude.” 

“ They want Missee’s diamonds,” spoke Ozias. ‘‘ Missee got great 
lot beauty diamonds, lot other beauty jewels ; black woman come in 
this night—next night—after night—who know which—and smother 
Missee and take dem all.” 

Poor Mrs. Cramp, sitting in the biggest arm-chair, her sandalled 
shoes stretched on a footstool, was quite taken ‘out of herself with 
dismay. The Squire rubbed his face incessantly, asking what was 
to be done. Dr. Rymer said nothing in regard to what was to be 
done ; but he gave his head an emphatic nod, as if he knew. 

The next morning he presented himself at. North Villa, and asked 
to see the tenant of it. The woman servant denied him—over the 
guarding chain. Ben insisted upon his card and his request being 
taken in. After a battle of words, she took them in, shutting the 
door inshis face the while ; and the doctor cooled his heels in the 
porch for five minutes. As she drew the door open again, he caught 
sight of a black face twisted round the sitting-room door-post to 
peep at him, a black hand, with rings on it, grasping it. She saw 
him looking at her, and disappeared like a shot. The message 
brought out by the servant was that her mistress was an invalid, 
unable to see visitors: if Dr. Rymer had any business with her, he 
must be good enough to convey it by letter. 

“Very well,” said the Doctor, in his decisive way: “I warn you 
and your mistress not again to intrude on Miss Fontaine’s premises, 
as you did last night. If you do, you must take the consequences.” 

At this, the woman stared as if it were so much Greek to her. 
She answered that she had not been on Miss Fontaine’s premises, 
then or ever; had not been out of doors at all the previous night. 
And Ben thought by her tone she was speaking truth. 

“Tt was one of those Indian brothers disguised in a cloak and 
bonnet,” said we all when we heard this. And Coralie’s servants 
took to watch through the livelong night at the upper windows, turn 
and turn about, growing thin from dread of the assassins. 











Altogether, what with one small item and another, Mrs. Cramp’s 
tenant kept us alive. A belief had prevailed that the woman-servant 
was the same who had attended the Indians; but this was dispelled. 
A housemaid of ours, Nancy, a flighty sort of girl, often in hot water 
with her elders thereby, whose last service had been with old Lawyer 
Cockermouth, at Worcester, was out on an errand when she met this 
woman and recognised her for an old acquaintanee. During Nancy’s 
service with the lawyer she had been there as the cook-housekeeper. 

‘Tt is Sarah Stone, ma’am, and nobody else!” cried Nancy, run- 
ning in to fell the news to Mrs. Todhetley. ‘She left for her temper, 
soon after I left; I heard say that old Miss Cockermouth wouldn’t 
put up with it any longer.” 

* Are you sure it is the same, Nancy?” asked Mrs. Todhetley. 

“Why, ma’am, I know Sarah Stone as well as I know my own 
mother. ‘What, is it you that’s living here with that there black 
lady?’ I says to her. ‘What is it to you whether I’m living with 
a black lady or a white ’un,’ she answers me, all crusty: ‘just mind 
your own affairs, Nancy Dell.’ ‘Well,’ says I, ‘there’s a pretty talk 
about her ; it’s not me that would like to serve a wild Indian ’—and 
that set Sarah Stone off at a strapping pace, ma’am.” 

Thus things went on, North Villa seeming to grow more isolated 
day by day, and its inmates more mysterious. When the rent fcr 
the next month was nearly due, Mrs. Cramp found it left at her house 
as before: and poor Mrs. Cramp felt fit to have a fever. 

One evening, early in November, Mr. Cole, the surgeon of Crabb, 
was seen to go into North Villa. He was seen to go again the fol- 
lowing morning, and again in the afternoon, and again in the evening. 
It transpired that the black lady was alarmingly ill. 

Naturally, it put the parish up in arms. We made a rush for 
Cole, wanting to ask him five hundred things. © Cole, skimmirfg along 
the ground like a lamplighter, evaded us all; and the first to succeed 
in pouncing upon him was Miss Timmens, the schoolmistress. Very 
downright and honest, she was in the habit of calling a spade a spade, 
and poured out her questions one upon another. They had met by 
the yellow barn. 

“Well, no,” answers Cole, when he could get a word in, “I don’t 
think that any murderer is at North Villa; do not see one about ; 
but there’s a baby.” ‘A baby!” shrieks Miss Timmens, as she 
pushed back the bunches of black curls from her thin cheeks with 
their chronic redness, ‘a baby!” ‘Yes, a baby,” says Cole, “a 
new baby.” ‘‘Good mercy!” cries she, “a baby! a black baby! Is 
it a boy or a girl, Mr. Cole?” “It’s a boy,” says Cole. “ Good 
mercy! a black boy !—what an extraordinary sight it must be!” 
Cole says nothing to this; only looks at her as meek as a lamb. 
“And now, between: ourselves, Doctor,” goes on Miss Timmens, 
confidentially, ‘‘ did you see the Indians there ?—those men?” “ Did 
not see any man at all,” answers Cole ; “ saw no sign of a man being 
VOL, XXXII. LL 
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there.” ‘Ah, of course they’d take their precautions to keep out of 
sight,” nodded Miss Timmens, thinking old Cole uncommonly stupid 
to-day. ‘And how do you relish attending on a black patient, 


Doctor? And what’s she like?” ‘‘ Why,” answers Cole, ‘black 
patients are much the same as white ones; have the same number of 
arms and legs and fingers.” ‘Oh, indeed,” says Miss Timmens, 
quite sharply; and she wishes Cole good-day. And that was “the 
best that could be got out of Cole. 

The Doctor’s visits were watched with the most intense interest ; 
three times a day at first, then twice a day, then once ; -and then they 
ceased altogether. 

“Black lady on her legs again?” says Ben Risser, meeting Cole 
about this time. ‘‘ Quite so,” answers Cole. ‘Mind that you get 
paid, sir,” says Ben, with a laugh. ‘ No need to mind that,” returns 
Cole: ‘five sovereigns were put, into my hand when the child was 
born,” ‘“ By the black lady?” asks Ben, opening his eyes: for two 
guineas was the crack fee in our parts. ‘Yes, it was the black lady 
who gave it me,” says Cole with emphasis : “ and that, she took care 
to say, was not to include subsequent attendance. Wish Feu; the 
same luck in your next case, Rymer.” 

Rymer thanked him and went off laughing. He was oriitas on 
in his practice like a house on fire, his fame rising daily. 

“‘ How do you like it—his setting up here?” confidentially ques- 
tioned the Squire of Darbyshire, the doctor at Timberdale. 

“Plenty of room for both of us,” replied Darbyshire, “and I am 
not as young as I was. It rather strikes me, though, Squire, it is 
not exactly at Timberdale that Rymer will pitch his tent.” 

The next exciting event had nothing to do with North Villa. It 
was the arrival of Archdeacon Sale with his wife and children. They 
did not, go to Coralie’s. Herbert Tanerton opened his heart, and 
carried them off to the Rectory from the railway station. That was 
so like Herbert! Had Sale remained a poor curate he might have 
gone to the workhouse and taken Margaret with him ; being an arch- 
deacon Herbert chose to make much of him. Margaret was not 
altered, she was loving and gentle as ever; with the same nice face, 
and poor Thomas Rymer’s sad, sweet eyes shining from it. 

Of course the first thing confided to the Bahama travellers was the 
mystery at North Villa) The Archdeacon took a sensible view of it. 
“ As long as the black lady does not molest you,” he said, “ why 
trouble yourselves about her?” 

After that we had a bit of a lull. Nothing exciting occurred. 
Save a report that two of the Indians were seen taking the air in the 
garden of North Villa, each with a formidable stick in his hand. 
But it turned out that they were two tramps who had gone in to 
beg. 
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III. 
I THOUGHT it would have come to a quarrel. The Squire maintained 
his view and Coralie maintained hers. They talked at each other 
daily, neither giving way. 

Christmas Day was approaching, and it had pleased Miss Fontaine 
to project a sumptuous dinner for it, to be given at Oxlip Grange 
to all her special friends. The Squire protested he never heard of 
anything so unreasonable. He did not dine out of his own house 
on Christmas Day, and she must come to Crabb Cot. 

The third week in December had set in, when one evening, as we 
rose from table, the Squire impulsively declared he would go and 
finally have it out with her. 

Meaning Coralie. Settling himself into his great coat, he called to 
me to go after him. In the Islip Road we overtook Cole, walking 
fast also. He had been sent for to the baby at North Villa, he 
said ; and we left him at the gate. 

Coralie was in her favourite little parlour, reading by lamp-light. 
The Squire sat down by the fire in a fluster, and began remonstrating 
about the Christmas dinner. Coralie only laughed. 

“Tt is unreasonable, dear Mr. Todhetley, even to propose our going 
to you. Think of the number! ‘I wish to have everybody. The 
Archdeacon and his wife, and Dr. Rymer, and Mrs. Cramp, and the 
Letsoms, and Tom Chandler and Emma, and of course, her father, 
old Mr. Paul, as he is some relation of mine, and why, that’s a 
carriage driving up! I wonder who has come to-night ?” 

Another minute, and old Ozias rushed in with a beaming face, 
hardly able to get his words out for excitement. 

“Qh, Missee, Missee, it Massa George; come all over wide seas 
from home !”—and there entered a fine man with a frank and hand- 
some face—George Bazalgette. 

“ Where’s Verena?” he exclaimed, after kissing Coralie and shak- 
ing hands genially with the Squire, though they had never met before. 

Coralie looked surprised. ‘ Verena?” she repeated. “Is she 
not with you ?” 

“She is not with me; I wish she was. Where is she, Coralie ?” 

_ “But how should I know where she is?” retorted Coralie, looking 
up at Mr. Bazalgette. 

“Ts she not staying with you ?—Did she not come over to you?” 

“Certainly not,” said Coralie. ‘I have not seen Verena since she 
went out, sixteen months ago. Neither have I heard from her lately. 
What is it that you mean, George ?” 

George Bazalgette stood back against the book-case, and told us 
what he meant. Some weeks ago—nay, months—upon returning to 
Magnolia Range after a week’s absence at his other estate across the 
country, he found Verena flown. She left a note for him, saying she 
did not get on well with Magnolia, and was going to stay a little while 
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with Mrs. Dickson. He felt hurt that Verena had not spoken openly 
to him about Magnolia, but glad that she should have the change, as 
she had not been well of late. Mrs. Dickson was his aunt and lived 
in a particularly healthy part of one of the adjoining islands. Time 
passed on ; he wrote to Verena, but got no answer to his letters, and 
he concluded she was so put out with Magnolia that she would not 
write. By-and-by he thought it was time to see after her, and jour- 
neyed to Mrs. Dickson’s. Mrs. Dickson was absent, gone to stay with 
some friends at St. Thomas, and the servants did not know when she 
would return. He supposed, as a matter of course, that she had 
taken Verena with her, and went back home. Still the time passed ; 
no news of Verena, no letters, and he proceeded again to Mrs. 
Dickson’s. Then, to his unbounded astonishment, he found that 
Verena had only stayed with her one week, and had taken the mail 
packet for Southampton on her way to stay with her sister at Oxlip 
Grange. Giving a blessing to Mrs. Dickson for not having written 
to inform him of all this, and for having kept his letters to Verena 
by that young lady’s arbitrary command, he came off at once to 
England. Sale 

“Good gracious !” exclaimed Coralie. ‘She did not come here.” 

The fine colour on George Bazalgette’s face, which retained its 
freshness though he did live in a hot climate, lost its brightness. 

“‘ She would be the least likely to come here, of all places,” pur- 
sued Coralie. ‘In the last answer I ever sent her, after a letter of 
complaints to me, hinting that she thought of coming here for a 
time, I scolded her sharply and assured her I should despatch her 
back to you the next day.” 

“What am I to do?” he exclaimed. ‘ Where look for her?” 

Not caring to intrude longer, we took our departure, the Squire 
shaking his head dubiously over Mrs. George Bazalgette’s vagaries. 
“It was the same thing,” he said, ‘‘ when she was Verena Fontaine, 
as you remember, Johnny: and what a good fellow her husband 
seems to be. Halloa! «Why, that’s Cole again !” 

He was coming out of North Villa. ‘You are back soon!” he 
cried. And we told him of the arrival of George Bazalgette. 

Cole seemed to stare with all his eyes as he listened: I could see 
them in the starlight. ‘ What will he do if he can’t find her here ?” 
he asked of me. ‘“ Do you know, Johnny Ludlow?” 

“Go back by the first and fleetest ship to turn Mrs. Dickson 
inside-out. He thinks she and Verena have played him a trick in 
letting him come over. How did you find the black baby ?” 

‘*‘ Found nothing the matter with it,” grunted Cole. ‘ These young 
mothers are so fanciful ! ” 

We left him standing against the gate, supposing that he had to 
go higher up. And what happened then, I can only tell you by 
hearsay. 

Cole, propping his back against the spikes, turned his face up to 
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the stars, as if he were taking counsel of them. Counsel he needed 
from somebody or something, for he was in a dilemma. 

“Well, I'll chance it,” he thought, when he had got pretty cold. 
“It seems the right thing to do.” 

‘Walking briskly to Oxlip Grange, he asked to see Mr. Bazalgette ; 
and after whispering a few words into that gentleman’s ear, brought 
him out to North Villa. ‘‘ You stand behind me, so as not to be 
seen,” he directed, ringing the bell. 

“I’m coming in again,” said he to Sarah Stone, when she pulled 
the door back about an inch. So she undid the chain; the Doctor 
was privileged; and he slipped in, Mr. Bazalgette behind him. Sarah, 
the faithful, was for showing fight. 

“Tt is all right,” said Cole. ‘‘Not yet, sir”—putting out his arm 
to bar Mr. Bazalgette’s passage. ‘‘ You go in first to your mistress, 
Sarah, and say that a gentleman is waiting to see her: just landed 
from the West Indies.” 

But the commotion had attracted attention, and a young lady, not 
black, but charmingly white, appeared at the parlour door, a black 
head behind her. 

“George!” she shrieked. And the next moment flew into his 
arms, sobbing and crying, and kissing him. Cole decamped. 

That past evening in November, when Cole got a message that his 
services were needed at North Villa, he went expecting to be intro- 
duced to a black lady. A black lady in truth showed him in; or, to 
be correct, a lady’s black attendant, and he saw—Verena Fontaine. 

That is, Verena Bazalgette. She put Cole upon his honour, not to 
disclose her secret, and told him a long string of her sister-in-law’s 
iniquities, as touching lecturing and domineering, and that she had 
left home intending to come over for a time to Coralie. Whilst 
staying with Mrs. Dickson before sailing, a letter was forwarded to her 
from Magnolia Range. It was from Coralie; and it convinced 
Verena that Coralie’s would be no safe refuge, that she would be sent 
out of it at once back to her husband. She sailed, as projected, 
allowing Mrs. Dickson to think she was still coming to her sister. 
Upon landing at Southampton she went on to a small respectable 
inn at Worcester, avoiding the larger hotels lest she should meet 
people who knew her. Seeing the advertisement of North Villa 
to let, she wrote to the agent, and secured it. To be near 
Coralie seemed like a protection, though she might not go to her. 
Next she answered an advertisement from a cook (inserted by Sarah 
Stone), and engaged her, binding her to secrecy. The woman, 
though of crusty temper, was honest and trustworthy, and espoused 
the cause of her young mistress, and was zealously true to her. She 
carried in to her the various reports that were abroad, of the 
Indians and the black lady, and all the rest of it; causing Verena 
bursts of laughter, the only divertisement she got in her imprisoned 
life: she did not dare to go out lest she should be recognised and 
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the news carried to Coralie. Dalla, a faithful native servant who had 
been left in the West Indies and returned to Verena when she married 
George Bazalgette, attended her on her solitary voyage. She it was 
who was black, not Verena. And the night they stole into the pre- 
mises of Oxlip Grange it was done with the hope of getting a sly 
peep at Coralie’s face; both of them were longing for it. Hearing 
the stir in the shrubs, Dalla had hissed; her thoughts were back in 
her own land, and it was her mode of startling away four-footed night 
animals there. ‘ 

George Bazalgette was very angry with his wife, more especially so 
at her having absented herself at that uncertain timie, and he declared 
to her that he would put her away from him for good if ever she 
attempted such a thing again. With tears enough to float a ship, 
Verena gave him her solemn promise that she never would leave 
him again. Never again: she had been too miserable this time, and 
the baby had nearly frightened her to death, for she had not expected ~ 
him so soon and had meant to go back for it. 


The Squire could not hold out now, and the Christmas dinner was 
at Coralie’s. We went over to Timberdale Church in the morning, a 
lot of us, to hear the Archdeacon preach. Herbert gave up the 
pulpit to him, taking the prayers himself. He was a plain little man, 
as you knew before, and he gave us a plain sermon, but it was one of 
those that are worth their weight in gold. Lady Tenby whispered 
that to me as we came out. ‘And oh, Johnny,” she said, “we are 
so glad he has got on! We always liked Isaac Sale.” 

It was a grand dinner-party, though not as many as Coralie wanted. 
The Letsoms did not care to leave their own fireside, or old Paul, or 
the Chandlers. Verena was the life of it, laughing and joking and 
parading about with her baby, who had been christened “ George” 
the day before, Mrs. Cramp having been asked to be its godmother. 

** Which I think was very pretty of them, Mr. Johnny,” she said to | 
me after dinner ; “and I’m proud of standing to it.” 

“It was in recompense for the worry I’ve given you, you dear old 
thing!” whispered Verena, as she pulled Mrs. Cramp’s chair back- 
wards and kissed her motherly forehead. ‘‘ You'll never have such a 
tenant again—for worry.” 

“Never, I hope, please Heaven!” assented Mrs. Cramp. ‘And 
I’m sure I shall never see a black woman without shivering. Now, 
my dear, you just put my chair down; you'll have me backwards. 
Hold it, will you, Mr. Johnny !” 

“What dishes of talk you'll get up about me with Susan Dennet !” 
went on Verena, the chair still tilted. “We are going back home 
the beginning of the year, do you know. George got his letters 
to-day.” 

“And what about that young lady over there—that Miss Mag- 
nolia?” asked Mrs. Cramp. 
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’ Verena let the chair fall in ecstasy, and her tone was brimful of 
delight. “Oh, that’s the best news of all! Magnolia is going to 
be married ; she only waits for George to get back to give her away. 


1?? 


I must say this is a delightful Christmas Day 

On the thirty-first of December, the last day in the year, Coralie 
was married to Dr. Rymer. Archdeacon Sale, being Benjamin’s 
brother-in-law, came over to Islip Church to tie the knot. Her 
brother-in-law, George Bazalgette, gave her away. The breakfast 
was held at Coralie’s, Verena presiding in sky-blue satin. 

And amidst the company was a lady some of us had not expected 
to see—Mrs. Rymer. She had scarlet ringlets (white feathers setting 
them off to-day) and might be vulgar to her fingers’ ends, but she 
was Benjamin’s mother, and Coralie had privately sent for her. 

“You have my best wishes, Mr. Benjamin,” said the Squire, 
drawing Ben aside while Coralie was putting on her travelling attire ; 
“and I’d be glad with all my heart had your father lived to see it.” 

‘**So should I be, Squire.” 

“Look here,” whispered the Squire, holding him by the button- 
hole, “did you ever tell her of that—that—you know—that past 
trouble ?” 

“Of the bank-note you mean,” said Ben. “I told her of that 
long ago, and everything else that could tell against me. Believe 
me, Mr. Todhetley, though my faults were many in the days gone 
by, I could not act dishonourably by my dear wife; no, nor by any- 
one else now.” 

The Squire nodded with a beaming face, and pressed Ben’s hand. 

** And let me thank you now, sir, for your long-continued kind- 
ness, your expressions of esteem for my poor father and of goodwill 
to me,” said Ben, with emotion. “I have not talked of it, but I 
have felt it.” 

They started away in their new close carriage, amid a shower of 
rice and old shoes; and we finished up the revels in the evening 
with a dance and a fiddle, the Squire leading out Mrs. Cramp. 
Then came a cold supper. 

The noise had reached its height, and the champagne was going 
about, when the Squire interrupted with a “ Hush, hush!” and the 
babel ceased. ‘The clock on the mantelpiece was striking twelve. 
As the last stroke vibrated on the air, its echo alone breaking the 
silence, the Squire rose and lifted his hands : 

“ A Happy New Year to us all, my friends! May God send His 
best blessings with it !” 

Jounny LUDLOow. 


It may as well be added, in the interests of peace and quietness, 
that those Indians had not committed any crime at all; it had been 
invented by rumour, as Worcester discovered later. They were only 
inoffensive strangers, travelling about to see the land. 
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_ TO A’ COMET. 


Far in the midnight sky, 
In the deep silence of the summer rfght, 
Whitening the heavens with its pallid ray, 
It steals upon my sight. 


Solemn upon the heart 
Falls the strange influence of that wanderer’s beam, 
Like some pale phantom from the unknown world, 
Or spirit of a dream. ’ 


Vainly my thoughts would trace 
The awful circle of its wondrous way, 
Or fathom the far wilderness of space 

Marked by its ghostlike ray. 


Where are the forms thatsmoved 
On our poor earth, oh! wanderer on high; 
Where the high-bounding hearts that lived and loved 
When thou before wert nigh ? 


Long have they passed away, 

And perished like the memory of a dream: 

The untaught eyes which, wondering, gazed of yore 
On thy pale spectral beam. 


Now on our native earth 
Others are mustering for the battle-strife ; 
Bold spirits pant to win their glory-ray, 
Or yield their transient life. 


Few years—and they shall lie 
With the past generations of the dead, 
E’en like yon meteor swift gliding by, 

Bright—glittering—faded—fied. 


And thou wilt come again, 
E’en where thy train of misty light now waves, 
And from the solemn night of years to come 
Wilt shine upon our graves. 


~ Yet in our fleeting breasts,— 
Oh! glorious stranger of the northern sky,— 
Dwell sparks whose orbit is eternity : 
Souls that can never die. 


When all yon kingly stars, 
Which sit so proudly on their thrones to-night, 
Seeming immortal with their steadfast eyes, 

So still—so calm—so bright— 


When all those starry kings, 

Like fading tapers, one by one, shall wane, 

Our souls, our trembling souls, so transient here, 
Shall rise—shall live again, 


Fareweli! may He who made 
Man for endeavour, and the stars to shine, 
Be with thee on thy solitary path, 

And guide me safe through mine ! 
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